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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be elad to consider any MSS., photographs, or sketches 


smimitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stambed addressed 


envelopes for return tf unsuitable in case of loss or iniury he cannot hold 
himsel/ vesponsthle for AISS., photovraphs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Live cau alone be taben as evidence of accebtance. Tae mane and 


tdvess of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


A HARNING TO 
MILLION AIRES. 


Visitor TO GALLERY: ‘* That’s a lovely bit of colour!” 
ALP TENDANT * May I have the pleasure of booking it to you?” 
Visrror ; ** No, my house is full of pictures—in tact, I’ve ten under 
the bed 
AiTENDANT: ‘** Then, sir, one more there won’t make much difference.” 
Vistror: “* All right, then, Pll take it.” 


HIS is a quotation from that learned work, the Catalogue 
of Mr. Punch, his Pageant. How it applies the reader 
may be left to determine. No doubt some aid in the 
process will be given by Sir Edward Poynter, the 
President of the Royal Academy, who, speaking for 

himself and the other Academicians, says, “it is our duty 
to place before our students and the public the best obtain- 
able examples ol the great masters of the past.” In other 
words, they have ull now followed the laudable custom at 
Burlington House of improving the wintry hours by holding an 
exhibition of the great pictures painted by the Old Masters. 
This year witnessed a striking departure from this admirable 
practice. Instead of asking the public to view and admire the 
works of Rembrandt and Velasquez, the Royal Ac ademy decided 
to show en bloc the collection ot a very rich buyer of our time. 
Hence the controversy that has arisen. It was provoked to 
“reater extremity by the appearance of a catalogue which, 
ilthough it has been disavowed by the President, wore a semi- 
ofhcial air on its appearance. The preface to this document was 
a paan of praise to artists “living or recently deceased.” It 
contained an argument which reminded us of a pedlar who 
used to commend his brass-rimimed spectacles with the phrase, 
“They are not gold, marm, but equally as good.” So out 
artistic contemporary declared the works in the McCulloch 
collection were not Olid Masters even of the second rank, but 
“equally as good.” The reference was to the pictures of Mr. 
David Murray, R.A., Mr. MacWhirter, R.A., Mr. Henry 
Woods, R.A., Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., Mr. Andrew Gow, R.A.. 
Mr. H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A., and 
others. Of the collection it is safe to say that the most con- 
spicuous feature is its immense bulk. The late Mr. McCulloch 


had at least the merit of buying on a liberal scale. He appears 
to have gone about the work of doing so very much in 
the spit of the © Visitor to Gallery’ in the piece ol 
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literature we have taken as our motto. When there were 
“ten under the bed” he still could be easily persuaded 
to buy another “lovely bit of colour.” Hence the very extra- 
ordinary collection now on view. No one would for a moment 
argue that it contains nothing of merit. The owner was not so 
insane as to consider artistic value a positive disqualification, 
ind therefore would, when they happened to come in his way, 
purchase fine pictures by Whistler, James Charles, Abbey, Bastien- 
l.«page, Cecil Lawson, James and Matthew Maris, l-:dward Stott 
and Burne-Jones. But then he had no discrimination ; the blatant 
picture of the year appears to have been as precious in his eyes 
as a nocturne by Whistler. 

In all this, of course, Mr. McCulloch was in no wise to 
blame. Undoubtedly, he believed that he was acting as a patron 
of art and a friend of the painter. There are as ill-chosen 
collections extant, but as lony as they are private, nobody has 
any business to criticise them. What constitutes the grievance 
is that this mass of heterogeneous canvases, linked together by 
nothing except the purse of the owner, should be shown instead 
of a choice selection of the Old Masters. They do not even 
illustrate any particular taste or individuality, or, if so, it is one 
we are unable to extricate from the crowded walls of Burlington 
House. The catalogue article to which reference has already 
been made tries to recommend the collection by “the thoroughly 
bad art” of the usual winter exhibitions; but Sir Edward Poynter 
has found it necessary to disavow this doctrine in the most 
pointed manner as “in direct contradiction to the teaching of 
the Academy and its practice during the last forty years.” 
Why then did the Academy agree to depart from a good 
custom in order to show the whole of Mr. McCulloch's 
collection? It was roundly asserted, even by a critic usually so 
accurate and responsible as Sir Ilenry Howorth, that the real 
key to the proceedings was to be found in that spirit of 
commerce which has soiled the doings of the Royal Academy 
in the past. No one could be blamed for entertaining this 
suspicion if account be taken of the Academy’s record. 
lor example, the story of the Chantrey Bequest is the 
recital of a scandal that no Government has cared to tackle, 
and the May exhibition is openly manipuiated for the promotion 
of sales. Sir Edward Poynter declares emphatically, however, 
that “ we receive the most positive assurances that no sale of the 
McCulloch collection was in contemplation.” On the part of 
Mrs. McCulloch, a statement is made by Mr. Croal Thomson that 
*“ she has no intention of parting witl the collection,” although she 
does not bind herself as to the future. Mr.Croal Thomson, for his 
own part, exhorts the critics in a phrase worthy of immortality 
to ‘take a manly attitude of broad sympathy towards all aspects 
of Art production.” He uses the word production as it might 
be applied to cheese or margarine, and if the sentence means 
anything, it is that the lover of art should exercise no discrimina- 
tion, but praise all and value all alike, sympathise with the 
flamboyant work of the charlatan as much as with that of the 
Master. He would have done well to confine himself to the 
disclaimer of interested motives on the part of Mrs. McCulloch. 

It is more charitable to assume that the Royal Academy was 
actuated by gratitude. That body, during the last twenty years, 
has had no better friend than Mr. McCulloch. In the eyes of 
the typical and duly accredited Academicians who paint and 
exhibit several large canvases annually, Mr. McCulloch must 
have been an ideal patron of art, one not troubled with doubts 
about ‘established reputation,” impressed by the area of a 
picture, not given to hanker after: originality or individuality, 
incapable of believing anything so monstrous as that fine 
painting can be done by those to whom the doors of Burlington 
House are as irrevocably closed as were the gate of 
Eden to our first parents. He had wealth and spent it 
joyfully on “the pictures of the year.” 3ut how surprised 
must the typical R.A. be at the storm which has _ been 
evoked! We know that the preaching and teaching of the past 
years has been in vain, and that, in spite of every protest, the 
Academy pursues its ancient way. The mere fact of this 
exhibition being held proves that the Academicians are self- 
deceived into believing that the transient and unreal success of a 
season is a triumph tor all time. 


Our Portratt llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Viscountess 
( ) Ingestre and her little daughter. Lady Ingestre is a 
daughter of the late Lord Alexander Victor Paget, and her 
marriage to Viscount Ingestre, the eldest son of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury and Talbot, took place in 1904. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 


houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tre correspondence at once to him. 
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ING EDWARD VII. has addressed a most timely 
message of appreciation to the British sailors who 
have taken part in dealing with the disaster in Italy 
and Sicily. All accounts, both in foreign and our 
own newspapers, agree in describing the conduct of 

our men as being, in General Buller’s famous phrase, “ simply 
splendid.” They have not only shown the disregard for 
danger which is expected from them, but, what has been 
of equal service, they have developed a faculty for cheering 
and stimulating the unfortunate victims, which was much 
needed. Never in history have we read such terrible 
accounts as have been given of the moral and mental stupor 
to which a large proportion of those who suffered have been 
reduced. The jaws of some were so fixed by fear that they 
could not speak. Others are described as having lost all interest 
in and desire for life; the minds of many have been completely 
upset and madness has ensued. Utter despair seems to have 
seized and unmanned the spirits of many of those who managed 
to escape. The cheerfulness of our sailors, combined with grit 
and courage, never was more needed than on this occasion, and 
the Navy at Messina is thoroughly entitled to be mentioned 
in the despatches of the King. 

The King of Italy is reported by the correspondent of a con 
temporary to have said, “1 have lost two of the most beautiful 
jewels of ny crown, but they must be rebuilt, cost what it may, 
and they shall be more beautiful than ever.” This is a very 
spirited declaration, and in accordance with the conduct of the 
King and Queen during the awful time through which they have 
passed. ‘They have won golden opinions from all their European 
contemporaries by the bravery, dash and go with which they have 
gone about the work of rescue. ‘The King has worked like a giant 
and has proved himself Royal not in name only, but in actual fact; 
while no wordscan do justice to the gracious and noble compassion 
which has induced Queen Elena to go herself into the very 
heart of the suffering district, even to take part with her own 
hands in the work ot delivering women and children from the 
fell clutches of the eart’ juake. In these few days Queen Elena 
has won her way into the hearts of her subjects more than would 
have been possible during an #on of unexciting moments. 
It is only in critical times such as these that we find out the 
real stuff of which Kings and Queens are made. In ordinary 
life they are so much surrounded by pomp and circumstance 
that they have little opportunity of displaying their more heroic 
qualities. 

As usually happens at Christmas-time, the obituary is a 
long one, and includes the names of many who held positions ot 
importance. Sir Thomas Wardle, who died on Sundzy at his 
residence at Leek in Staffordshire, was president of the Silk 
Association of Great Britain and Ireland, and was probably 
the greatest authority in his time on sericulture and _ silk 
manufacture in all its branches. He performed very valuable 
service when, on the suggestion of Sir George Birdwood, 
he was sent out as expert adviser to Kashmir when 
an epidemic raged among the silkworms to such an extent as to 
threaten the very existence of the industry. One outcome o 
this expedition was his well-known book “ Kashmir and Its 
New Silk Industry.” This was one of many monographs of a 
similar kind of which he was the author. In private life he was 
one of the kindest and most lielpful of men. Another great loss 
to science is that of Dr. Argyll Robertson, the great eye 
specialist of Edinburgh. He died in India, whither he had gone 
On a visit. 
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Newcastle-upon-Tyne may be congratulated on having 
secured the ownership of the finest existing portion of the 
famous town walls. As long as a historic building is in 
the hands of a private owner, it is not safe from the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune. One man may devote his energy and 
wealth to preserving it, but his successor may have no care 
for such things, and sell to any commercial bidder. The purchase 
by the municipality of Newcastle includes the Morden Tower and 
the Arber Tower which still retains its vaulting, loops and 
parapets. The walls were originally built by Edward I. as a 
protection against the raiding Scots, and Leland said of them: 
“The strength and magnificence of the walling of this town fat 
passeth all the walls of the cities of England and of most of 
the towns of Europe.” These walls then embalm a stirring 
chapter in history, and it isa good thing that they have been 
acquired, But Newcasile has always shown a fine example in 
this respect; witness the trouble that has been taken to protect 
Sallyport Tower, Corner Tower and Durham Tower. The keep 
of the castle, built by Henry Il. between 1172 and 1177, and the 
great gate known as the Black Gate, added to the castle in 1247, 
already belong to the town. There are still certain portions 
of the Edwardian walls in private hands, and perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that they too will be acquired in good time. 


— 


Among the centenaries of the present year, one of the most 
interesting is that of the late Professor Blackie of Edinburgh. 
It seems but a short time since the slight figure of the 
‘* versatile Professor of Greek,” as it was the custom to call 
him, was a familiar sight to the inhabitants of the Northern 
metropolis, and his witty sayings and pleasant doings were the 
talk of the town. The hundredth anniversary of his birthday is 
to be celebrated in appropriate fashion by the publication of a 
collection of his Letters under the capable editorship of Mr. 
Stodart Walker. The volume ought to be a very interesting one 
indeed, as Professor Blackie, on paper as well as in speech, was 
a poet as well as a wit, and under his light badinage there lay a 
philosophy all hisown. He was certainly one of the most striking 
and interesting personalities of Scotland during the reign of Queen 
Victoria, and it is needless to add that he enjoyed the friendship 
of Carlyle and many other celebrities of a time exceptionally . 
rich in them. 


SONG. 
Musical Rights Reserved. | 
Now, when the sky is grey, 
I am so sad, 
All valour ebbs away 
That once I had: 
Only when azure seas 
Flood that high main, 
Doth the old jo and ease 


Come back avain! 


And, once, what mattered it 
What skies were spread, 

What lights, what shades might flit 
Over my head! 

There was the one thing more 
That has gone by; 

And now, I pace the floor, 
And watch the sky! 


In the course of his lecture at the Royal Institution, on the 
lilies of the tield, Professor Stirling made a suggestion for the 
decoration of dining-rooms that at least has the merit of novelty. 
It rests on the well-known fact that plants grown in darkness 
prove by their whiteness that colour is only developed in light. 
Ile went on to point out how evident it was that the colouring 
material was drawn up through their stems when the shoots emerged 
above the soil, and he showed some white flowers whose stems 
he had placed in coloured gelatine, and whose blooms had quickly 
taken a tint from it. The hint for table decoration was that 
white flowers should be chosen and placed in the ordinary way 
on the dinner-table but with their stems immersed in coloured 
gelatine, so that the guests would be amused in watching a colou 
transformation taking place during the course of the meal. [tis 
an idea that would be charming as long as the novelty lasted. 


The advantages of small farms as compared with small 
holdings have olten been disc ussed here as elsewliere. \ 
correspondent in a weekly contemporary gives an account of an 
experiment he made that seems to show how popular opinion is 
in favour of the tormer. In letting two of his farms for Lady Day, 
he took from each an area of fifty acres and let it be known 


in the local Press that he intended to let them. The rent 
charged was not charitable and not unreasonable. It was 
34 per cent. on the capital value of the land, and on the cost 


ot the house and buildings 3) per cent. with I per cent. 


added for yearly repairs, and from § per cent. to I per cent. pet 
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unum ae sinking fund to replace the buildiags at the end of forty 
vears The rent of the farms worked out at £110 per annum. 
What surprised the writer was the number of eligible applicants. 
There were twenty-three, and he classified them in this way: Six 
vere sons of wealthy farmers who were anxious to make a start 
for themselves; ten were from men who had been cultivating 
smnaller places successfully ; six came from applicants who gave no 
account of themselves but said they could provide good references, 
while one was from a townsman with experience in husbandry. 
\fter interviewing several of the applicants, he came to the con 


clusion that they were ot a type calculated to make an economi 
success of cultivating the Lo The evidence of most landlords 
is to the effect that farms of this size are the easiest to let. In this 


case they were aury-farms, consisting of forty acres of permanent 
pasture and ten of arable. ‘They were situated within three miles 
of Market Drayton. ‘The account deserves attention from those 
who are working the Small Tloldings Act. 

\ correspondent and occasional contributor has furnished us 
with a striking illustration of the greater demand for land that 
has risen of late. Ele was desirous of acquiring the tenancy of a 
farm of 200 acres or a little less, and he advertised in five ol 


the leading newspapers, including our own columns. The result 
was that he only received a single reply, thus showing that 
there cannot possibly be much land waiting to be let. 
He did not particularly want that of the best quality, as the 
experiment on Which he Is wout to engage can be equally 
well conducted on moderate or even poor land, such as ts 
frequently said to be going out of cultivation. We believe, 
however, that the clerks of the county councils and others who 
have been engaged in looking out for land on which to settle 
small holders would avree that land just now Is dithcult either 
to buy or hire. We do not know any county in England in 
which it can be readily obtained, 

Many of our readers will no doubt recollect a brief note 
from the Speaker of the House of Commons which appeared 
in our issue of December roth. It related that a teal was shot 
on December 7th at Campsea Ashe Estate, near Wickham 
Market, having on its leg a ring marked * 52—1go8."” We 
have received trom a Danish gentleman, Mr. H. Chr. C 
Mortensen of Viborg, a communication which renders it 
quite probable that the bird will be identified. Ile had heard 


thout Mr. Lowther’s letter trom an LEnelish correspondent. 
\s he had marked a hundred teal in the munner described, 
it om extremely likely that the me Shot belonved to the 
number, Such information is exceedingly valuable to the 


naturalist and sportsman, and will be much more so when 
a considerable number of cases have been brought together and 
a large proportion of the marked teal identified. It would 
be particularly interesting to know if the birds that have been 
taken up and marked, pre umably when they were young, in 
Denmark, returned to that country for breeding purposes after 
having visited Great Britain, or some other portion of the globe, 
in the autumn and winter. It will be noticed that in this week’ 
issue another correspondent tells of a marked woodcock shot at 
Macroom, County Cork. We hope this, too, will be identified. 


We all wish to help the unfortunate, honest man if we can, 
but the story which the leader of the Bradford Llunver March 
has told will tend to make the most venerous hesitate to offer 
help He stated that the tailure of the march was due to those 
who joined it to get a pair of boots, and who did not want work. 


Some of his followers refused to eat corned beef and butter; 


they said boiled bacon was too fatty, and beefsteak puddings did 
not agree with their digestions. At Manchester three men were 
drunk. Further, it appears that the money ceilected from the publi 
disappe wed mysteriously from the boxes during the night, and 


Powell, the leader referred to, says that when the men wet 
searched at Bury, it was a sight to see them handing over money 
It is an wony of fate that real distress should 
have to sufler for the misdoings of vagabonds and scoundrels. 


wrapped in paper. 


It would be interesting to know how the number of the tlower 
shops in London to-day compares with their number a quartet 
of a century or so ago. Certainly it would be a sum of muluphi- 
cation rather than of addition, and as certainly we should be well 
within the mark in stating them to beas ten to one. In addition 
to the actual florists’ shops we have to reckon the numbers ot 
the street sellers of flowers in order to arrive at some idea of the 
increase in the quantity of flowers bought by Londoners, — It is 
a pleasant calculation, indicating a vastly greater appreciation on 
the part of the dwellers in big cities (lor Loudon is not au excep 
tion in this respect) of the beauty ot floral things. Something, 
no doubt, is to be aseribed to the increased ease of transporting 
the flowers in a tolerably tres‘) condition from the Riviera, the 
Chanrel Islands, the Scilly Islands and so on; but the increased 
supply Is primarily the result of the greater demand. The 
taste for floral decoration of dinner-tab.es and of houses generally 
Is respon sible for a good deal ot it. 
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Mr. Quaritch appears to have got hold of a very interesting 
volume in the shape of * Alfred, a Masque,” written by James 
Phomson and David Mallet. It is partly in manuscript and 
partly in print, and was originally sent to the Lord Chamberlain 
lor the purpose of being licensed. It derives its importance now 
from the fact that it contained the poem which Southey called 
the political hymn of this country so long as she maintained her 
political power, that is to say, “ Kule, Britannia!”” Theinscription 
at the beginning of the book is signed by David Garrick and 
J. Lacy. It is dated February 14th, 1751, and says it was 
intended to perform the Masque in “our” theatre “if it meets with 
ye approbation of my Lord Chancellor.” It was first played at 
a temporary theatre at Cliefden, Bucks, the « ountry residence of 
the Prince of Wales. The Masque has passed into oblivion 
now, and could never be revived, but the song which formed its 
culmination is as popular now as ever. As there is a written 
emendation by Mallet, it seems in every way likely that, as has 
been generally believed, Thomson was the author and Dr. Arne 
the « omposer of! the music, 





Motorists had a rather pretty problem set them by the 
snow. Those who avow thet pret rence for the horse considered 
it insoluble, but it appears they had made a miscalculation. A 
correspondent ot The Times has explained how he managed in 
asnowstorm., He «and his party were going to a ball ten miles 
awav over very bad hills. The car was tried in the afternoon, 
but failed at the first hill, whereupon lengths of rope were tied 
round the tires so as to enable the wheels to obtain a grip. In 
addition, a hundredweight of cinders was taken in a bag tied to the 
step. ‘The correspondent goes on to say, *t Twice she refused to 
puli, and each time a few cinders sprinkled in front of the wheels 
did all that was needed, and we had no difficulty whatever of any 
other kind.” His opinion, after this very practical bit of 
experience, is that the motor is at least as useful as a horse 
carriage In a snowstorm 


LE JARDIN FERMf. 
The road outside is white with dust and dry, 
The gate alas! is locked, the wall is high: , 
We may not enter to the place we know, 
We may not wander where we used to vo! 
We may not pluck the flowers we used to take 
tjoth for their own and for each other’s sake 
Those flowers we loved so much in days of yore 
We may not come to gather any more. 
We may not listen to the birds and bees, 
We may not rest again beneath the trees; 
The fruit that once we ate we may not eat, 
It is forbidden, but it was so sweet! 
Others may pluck the fruit and gather flowers 
And tread th’ enchanted paths that once were ours, 
The while we, weeping, stand without the gate. 
It will not open though we wait—and wait! 


MARIA STEWART. 


If snow would always fall as it did at the end of last year, 
and vanish as quickly, we might be able to regard it as more of 
a blessing and think less of its very disagreeable disguise. It is 
i blessing that dwellers in the country have especial reason to 
recognise just now because the raintall last year was, on the 
whole, deficient, and but for the plentiful snowfall of its last 
days many more cottages and small houses would have had to 
carry their necessary water from long distances in the coming 
summer than 1s at all likely to be the case now. Even if we 
heave no more snow, the recent fall should be sufficient for 
ordinary requirements. It is seldom indeed, however, that it 
makes such a dramatic entry and exit. In the course of some 
six hours, partly in the night of December 30th, but principally in 
the early hours of the morning of the 31st, the thermometer 
showed a variation recorded by the present writer of tg}deg., 
from 18*5deg. to 3Sdeg. This was about halfway between 
London and the South Coast, and it is quite certain that in some 
situations the variation will have been more violent still. And 
all the while the barometer was rising steadily. It was a very 
singular combination. 

The explanation, or at least one which must serve as a good 
working hypothesis, of the rattles at the end of the rattlesnake’s 
tail, which have formed the subject of some recent corre- 
spondence, has probably never been put better than by the 
Texan cowboy: “Wall, | guess some snake crittur in the old 
time growed a few of these ratiles accidental like, and so the 
other critturs had a warning to keep out of his way, and so there 
didn’t come any scrap in which he was likely to git scotched ; 


and one or two of these rattle-tailed critturs gitting togither’d 
likely founded a family of ’em, and they'd have a better chanc’n 
them as hadn't got no ratties.” “ But how about the other 
snakes, then ?”’ his fellow-philosopher objected. ‘ How did the 
rest not git rattles jest the same?” “ Wall,” said the first, “1 
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reckon it didn’t happen as any of them got the ends of their 
tails dried off-—it jest didn’t happen so.” Perhaps the combined 
theories of accidental variation in the survival of the fittest have 
not often been stated more lucidly than by these two Darwinians 
of the West, whose illuminating scrap of conversation the writer 
heard with his own ears some quarter of a century ago. 

One of the questions which crop up annually to harass the 
heedless about this time of year is that of dog licences; whether 
the licence belongs to the owner or to the dog, Whether it vives 
the owner the right to keep a dog or the dog the right to be kept. 
There is really no possible doubt on the subject, and it seems 
to be made suffi lently clear by the words on the local 


HAGLES IN THE 


N September 
last | Wa 
enabled, 
through th 
kindness ola 

Hungarian = triend 
Lith whom I have 
spent many a 
pleasant day in 
Albania, to put 
into execution a 
long-talked-of pro 
ject im the shape 
of a sporting and 
photograph eX- 
pedition to the 
heights ol Live 
Carpathians. We 
passed through 
the most macnil- 
cent scenery as 
we rode up with 
. long string ol 
pack-horses on our 
way to the summit 
of one ot the 
highest peaks. At 
first oaks mingled 
with mountain- 
ash and other trees 
clothed thi kly the 
lower valleys. Then we reached th 

sOMeE Ol the e trees were ol vivant size, their smooth, straight 


zone of the beeches. 


runks resembling columns of grey marble, flecked here and 
there with colour as the sunshine flickered through the canopy 
of green leaves far overhead. Then the firs began to appear, until 
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taxation papers, which are always such an agreeable reminder 
of the New Year. “ Dog licences are not transferable.”” The 
words are not quite clear, for, as regards the dog (caninely 
speaking, as we might say), the licences are transfet ible, 
inasmuch as a man who has a good dog Tray up to July rst may 
part with dog Tray and acquire in his stead good dog Ponto, 
and may continue tor the rest of the year in the legal proprietor- 
ship of Ponto under the licence originally taken out for Tray. 
On the other hand, Tray’s new master has to take out a new 
licence for him on July ist; unless, indeed, he too has a licence 
to keep another doz, now parted with, and so can transter this 
licence to: Tray. Humanly speaking the licences are not 
transterable; caninely speaking they are. 


CARPAT ALANS. 


presently they had 
entirely replaced 
the beeches and 
the scenery  be- 
came wilder and 
ore savage 1} 
character. It was 
curious to see how 
our rough, un 
kempt mountain 
ponies, for they 
were little more, 
clinbed upwards 
hour atter hour in 
spite of their heavy 
loads. They really 
secmed to Claw 
their way up like 
goats or cats. | 
felt much more as 
if riding a= wgoat 
than a_ horse. 
Road, ot course, 
there was none, 
only the roughest 
ot rough tracks, 
sometimes only to 
be recognised as 
such by a blaze 
on a tree trunk, 
or a dab of red 
clay on a_ projecting boulder. The first day was devoted 
to the trout. With the lake stretched invitingly just below 
our tents we really could not resist putting our rods up 
and trying for a fish for breakfast. llowever, they refused 
to be tempted, and we had to fall back on our. stores; 
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day but at last 
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pot 1 looked GOLDEN EAGLE SCANNING 
‘ if ith a 
Httie fal r,t could be turned into a good hiding place. \ 


lars block of rock about roft. hig 
crack or fissure, in front of which, to the north, wasa mail p tleau, 
Harply reneved avainst the 


, already provided with a deep 


ky except for the conical tip of a 
distant peak, seemed to us an ideal place from which to work. The 
un we had taken up were set to work enlarging the 
crack by removing some big stones which had fallen in, alter which 
Phen two of 
nt down to cut a couple of young fir trees, with the 
cut-up trunks of which we constructed a roof. When this wa 
irtistically covered with turf it looked so natural that one day | 


the side was built up with rocks, and also the front. 
the men were 


nearly wall Lover it my elf, and on another occasiona raven sat 
on it while | was inside. This job took us the best part of a day, 
and was worth the trouble, for unless you are thoroughly well 


ith the camera, it 1s perfectly usele to expect such 
keen-stehted birds as ravens, eagles or vulture to come near; 
Whereas, If you are completely hidden, there is no hesitation on 
their part, and you are certain of succe sooner or later. Phey 
may not come the first dav, or even the second, but if you make 
up your mind to wait until they do come you are sure to vet 
} 


them, provided, of course, that there are any about in the neigh- 


bourhood or that there are no other carcases on which they are 
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feeding, in which 

case it IS some- 

times necessary to 

Walt a consider- 
able time. ] 

next day we drove 

up a poor old 

* sausage horse,’ 

which we had 

botight on purpose, 

and shot it just in 

front of the hiding 

place. Thena 

part of the built 

ub front had to b 

removed to allow 

me to crawl in 

with the camera, 

after which it wa 

built up again, 

leaving only a hole 

sufficiently large 

for the lens. to 

bear directly on 

the carcase. In 

this rock prison | 

spent nine days, of 

a. about nine hours 

$f each, the jagetl 

; Vaiite x comimg up every 

. day about sunset 

to release me. It 

was fairly 


THE NEIGHBOURIICOD. 


comfortabl 
even to sleep, as | sometimes did when the light was bad, but it 


as there was ample room to change my position, and 


was bitterly cold. Sometimes there was a penetrating mist, oi 
7,000ft. above sea-level, and there was always a 
bitterly cold wind, which entered freely through the numerous 
crevices in the rockwork. For eight days | did very little but 
sit and shiver in spite of thick clothes, two fiannel shirts, a thick 
overcoat and a heavy rug 
and a focussing cloth tied round my neck. 
the cold, putrefaction ol the bait did not advance very 
rapidly, and the ravens, which soon began to assemble, 
appeared unable to tackle the tough hide, and after tearing 
out the eyes, generally left the place as soon as | appeared 
in the morning. 
the day, but the light was very poor. One day I was able 
to watch eight or nine of the sable marauders at the si anie 
time. One of them sat on the stiffly upstretched hind ley 
and another on the head, while a third perched on the most 


snow, for it was 


round my shoulders, besides gloves 


tnd 


In consequence of 


Sometimes they put in an appearance during 


prominent part of the body. 

lhe first eagle to appear was an imperia! eagle, which came 
silently and suddenly one morning and sat on the head of the 
bait. I photographed it there, but the light was very bad, and 


er. 


THE BAIT. 
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the resulting photograph in consequence not at all good. All 
eagles are very Cautious In approaching a carcase. If | had 
not happened to see it flying low down, I should have 
had no notice of its being anywhere near, though I have no 
doubt it had surveyed the 
long time from a good height up in the air, and also in all 
probability from the higher rocxs in the vicinity. There was, 
in iact, an interval of quite half-an-hour between my _ first 
My next visitor was a 
which appeared in much the same 


neighbourhood thoroughly for a 


seeing it and its settling on the carcase. 
magnificent golden eagle, 
way, and actually sat on the body of the horse ina splendid 
attitude. I was in the act of pressing the shutter release, when 
it departed as suddenly as it had appeared, ieaving me, as may 
be supposed, intensely disgusted with myself for failing to seize 
such an opportunity. : ; 

One day my attention was attracted by the flapping of 
powerlul wings, and I expected every moment to see either 
eagles or vulture appear on the carcase (1 must explain that 
[ could only see what was going on through the camera lens 
itself, and my view thereiore was rather restricted). Nothing 
came into sight, however; but still the flapping continued, and 
i soon became aware that a fierce conflict was raging outside 
my prison. ‘The noise was tremendous; it really sounded as if two 
express trains, or perhaps two airships, were rushing through 
the air in deadly 
combat. Mingled 
with the beating 
of great wings | 
could hear cries of 


rave and, once or 


twice, actual 
blows. struck. 
l’'rom the nearness 
of these sounds it 
seemed that the 
duel was being 
fought round and 
round the pile of 
rock in which I 
Was cone ealed. 
But all | could see 
were the shadows 
of the combatants 
gliding past at 
lightning 
and | could ony 
guess at the truth; 


speed, 


but it seemed to 
me plain that an 
eagle of some sort 
Was engaged in 
driving away a 
vulture or vultures 
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from the carcase. This conjecture was verified by DB. on my 
return to the camp, for he told me that while fishing in’ the lake 
below he had seen such a conflict raging round the peak on 
which | was working. This is the second experience | have had 
myself of the antayonism between eagles and vultures, the first 
being in Spain, when | saw a bonelli’s eagle strike down a 
eriffon which had approached it too closely, as already deseribed 
in these pages. The next day the same golden eagle | had 
seen before appeared, and was on the point of advancing to 
the carcase when it suddenly flew up, and again | heard the 


same conflict. The vultures had evidently returned and wer 
being pursued. The noise of battle went on for some time, but 
eradually died away, as tf the eagle had succeeded in driving off 
his opponents. But it never returned, and thus another day 


was absolutely wasted. I had now spent eight days and had 
only photographed the imperial eagle and some ravens in a bad 
light. I made up my mind that when once | had the chance to 
photograph this golden eagle | would shoot it as the only way to 
vet the vultures, for it was evidently determined not to allow any 
of them to feast on what it doubtless considered its own private 
property. Luckily, the next day was bright, th un shone 
splendidly and | began operations by doing several ravens in 
good positions. Then the eagle appeared, at first only hall 
oon advanced further and sat on 

the highest part 

of the carcase, in 


showing above the rocks. It 


+ 


. 


a splendid attitud 
clearly detined 
avainst the KY, 
and began to tear 
at the meat. Thi 
time | set to work 
at once and ex 
posed plate after 
plate as tast a | 
could) get them 
into the camera. 
Then moving the 
camera to one 
sic | 
cartridge into my 
rifle, which rested 
against the rocl 
bye hind me, and 


slippe d a 


taking as good an 
amt as | couldi 
my cramped and 
awkward positi | 
1 tied, and 1 


Conus 


the mountain 


ide. ! could not, 








c : 7 k up the 
( ) ! l i ul Irie up a usual 
t t e tf im t i ré iced and 
I y f i 1 | mad I ild, no 
t ny mor ! t heir | ‘ ived feast 
n the cart Sure enou . thin twenty minutes alter hiring 
riffons put in an appearance. With much 
' rou uth no one of them 
tem t | vy and to drive away its com- 
I t m maie, lemcat indy Ing bird of 
‘ | t i )! » | vy ¢ r to trouble 
il 1 t ind they \ f t pul y rd at) work. 
a t le 3 | y t curou ( | eding wilh 
’ ere several raven uite u nayed | the presence 
thei ) il neig bout ind riva im = =6obbtusine Subse 
juently | t wmother peak of th une range, where | 
| thr ‘ j Leora w forn the hillside at a high 
elevation in front of another dead rse. | photo raphed here 
iffon ttis on yne dead tumy { cut-down § tree 
ind ma era | ire Polit iLuire lhe heht, how 
( I i I riunately, i) enou 1 Tor l ( ful 
photograph of t bit | i been disappointed before 
! lacl itu nf) everal occasion iron ) reason Ol 
wother One iy | nt my rifle loaded ready for a 
ear, for n vou up we found the bait had been dragved 
me distance down the mountain-side and nearly ured by a 
bear It | ently been disturbed by our approach, for the 
footprint ere quite fresh and dry, though it had rained hard a 
hort tin before. But | iW thing of it: probably it had 
taken alarm, for we id to drag the remains back again to be 
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thin reach of the hiding-place. The a ynpanying photo 


GRIFFON VULTURE ON THE WA 


wraphs of the golden eagle are, as far as I know, tl 


ever obtained from a living bird in a perlectly wild 
Photog iphs ot ravens are not uncommon, but | do not remember 
eeing one that wa bviously not taken from a tame bird, ex ept 
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one secured by myself in Albania, not particularly good, by the by, 


which appears in my recently-published book, “ Bird-hunting 


j 


through Wild Europe.” Griflons | have al 
One taken in the nest in Spain appeared in Country Lire of 


oO photographed betore. 


February roth, 1Qgoo. kK. B. LopGe. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


N the first issue of the year a comment was made upon a 
certain trend of inclination towards fact in place of the 
hetion with which the reading public has been surfeited 

\ brilliant example of 

the kind of writing that is rapidly gaining favour lies 
before us in Romances of the French Revolution 


during the last thirty or forty \ ears. 


(2 vols., Heme 


mann), translated from the French of G. Lenotre by 
frederick Lees. \t first sight it might appear as though 
the French Revolution had been almost written to death, 
but the reader will find every line of these two handsome 
volumes aiive and fresh with interest The reason is that 


Mr. Lenotre, when he wrote the “ Vieilles maisons, vieux 
papiers,” as the book was originally called, went to first source 

for the truth and has been able to utilise the most extra- 
ordinary facts from aathentic documents. It seems to have been 
a labour of love with him. A taste for knowledge about the 
Revolution was implanted in him during infancy. It happened 
that bis parents occupied, in the neighbourhood cof Metz, a 
chateau full of souvenirs of ’Sg, and his grand-aunts used to 
tell him stories of those days. At an early stage in his careet 
he formed the acquaintance of M. Victorien Sardou, whose 
knowledge of the French Revolution was unique, and _ this 
proved a very great help to him. His own special knowledge 
and taste were those of an antiquary. Old houses and old 
persons—especially those connected with the Revolution 

have a fascination for him, and it is a delight to him to pore ovet 
ancient papers and archives. Many other people have these 
characteristics, but it is seldom indeed that we find added 
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to them such skill in presentation and definiteness of arrange- 
ment as are shown in these stories. The result is that, though 
the writer adheres most rigorously to fact, the effect he produces 
is that of romance of the most convincing kind. It is difficult to 
take one story more than another as illustrative of his method, 
but the study called * Greive” will probably secure special atten- 
tion in this country. Greive, as he was called in France, was 
the son of Richard Greive, an attorney of Alnwick. One of his 
forefathers, Ralph, had been expelled from the Town Council of 
Alnwick in 1694, and since that date the Greives had been 
constantly at feud with the Percies. George Greive had to fly 
from Alnwick because of the leading part he took in a riot there. 
At first he went to America, but finding no outlet for his evil 
energies he yielded to that attraction which the French Revolution 
exercised over the scoundrelism of Europe, and went to France. 
The particular spot to which he gave his attention was 
Louveciennes, of which the author gives the following pretty and 
delightful description : 


Louveciennes is a charming place. Apart from a few houses of rustic 
simplicity, clustering around the church, it is a village entirely composed of 
gardens, tall chestnut trees as majesticas Louis X1V.’s periwigs, and orchards 
which resemble, when they are in blossom, the powdered curls of worldly 
abbés. It is a country of latticed pavilions covered with climbing roses, and 
ancient padlocked gates festooned with wistaria. At the turning of 
every lane you obtain a view, between clumps of trees, of those lovely hills, 
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which have been called the Alps of the Seine-et-Oise ; and surmounting 
everything, the noble arches of the Marly aqueduct give this pleasant land- 
scape the Italian air of a piece of scenery by Hubert Robert. 

When Greive came over from America the chief personage in 
Louveciennes was the Countess du Barry. She still had the ise ot 
the estate given to her by Louis XIV. in the closing years of his 
reign, and at the time was living the simple and fine life of a 
French country lady, assisting the poor in their troubles and 
occasionally visiting them during their feasts and merry-makings. 
It was known that she was enormously rich, but the peasants, 
though they gossiped in each other's houses of the diamonds, 
gold and other treasures, did so good-naturedly and without 
covetousness. Never was a prey more suited to a scoundrel’s 
rapacity. The story of this man’s career has been briefly 
told in “ The Dictionary of National Biography,” but the details 
are given with extraordinary fulness by Mr. Lenotre. At 
the end of an almost unparalleled career of crime he narrowly 
escaped the guillotine himself; he managed to escape to 
America, but returned to Europe under the Empire. He died at 
Brussels just a hundred years ago at the age of sixty-one. Ifa 
bad, he must have been a very clever, man, as is testified by the 
excellent French of which he became master and the allusions 
to the classics which adorn the pamphlet he published. Another 
extraordinary story, the facts about which Mr. Lenotre has 
unearthed, is that of Mme. Simon. He begins with the particu- 
larity of a novelist by telling us of a curious wedding that took 
place in the Rue des Cordeliers on May 2oth, 1788. The 
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bridegroom was a shoemaker fifty-two years of age, and his 
bride was Marie Jeanne Aladame, who had been char- 
woman in the house in which her future husband iived. She 
had then reached the mature age of forty-three, and is 
described as a thick-set woman, with an opulent figure and 
hard masculine features. When they set up house, the two went 
to live in the same street, the Rue des Cordeliers, on the 
third floor of a house which is still standing. It was there that 
the Revolution surprised them. Out of his abundant knowledge, 
M. Lenotre is able to draw a vivid picture of what this part of 
Paris was like in those days. ‘Each street,” he says, “thus 
formed in the immense city a kind of small town in which every- 
body as ina village had known each other for years back.” The 
Cordeliers section was inhabited by printers, advocates, men ol 
letters and actors. These furnished plenty of material out of 
which to make revolutionaries, and in the neighbourhood resided 
many of the celebrated leaders. The windows of No. 32, where 
the married couple lived, were opposite those of Danton himself. 
Marat, Camille des Moulins, Fabre d’Eglantine all resided in the 
neighbourhood. Legendre, the butcher, had his stall close to the 
square. It was no wonder that the district fell almost inio 
delirium, The first event that stirred them was the appoint 
ment of Danton as a Minister. He had lived on the most 
familiar terms with his neighbours, and it was only in accord- 
ance with his principles that he had a friendly shake of the hand 
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for every one of them, and, as is the way of people, they all 
expected something from his advancement. The shoemaket 
became Coemunissary of the Provisional Commune, and ultimately 
he was appointed guardian to the Dauphin. It was a great 
day for the cobbler and the charwoman, but an evil day tor 
the little boy. In one of the pretty Almanachs de la cour which 
sull exist, we know that those who composed his retinue 
were, in our author’s words: 

duchesses, marchionesses, and beautiful ladies— <a 
governesses and assistant-governesses, lady-attendants an! chambermaids, 
ladies of the bed-chamber and dressers, rockers and under-nursemaids u 
multitude of women whom we picture so elegantly refined, so full of respectful 
attention for the child entrusted to their keeping 
All these elegancies had to be exchanged for a woman of the 
people, whose hands were reddened and cracked in kitchen-sinks, 
whose voice was as common as her figure was clumsy, and 
whose very caresses were calculated to be a torture. One ot 
two anecdotes which have been collected from contemporary 
sources show the effect produced by these foul surroundings. 
It is doubtful if on any other occasion in the world’s history 
so great a number of extraordinary characters were drawn 
together as at the French Revolution. Whatever there was of evil 
in the populace itself, was stimulated and brought to the surface, 
while wild adventurers from every part of the world were 
attracted by the anarchy and the opportunity it afforded them. Of 
this class the most remarkable was probably the Baron Géramb, 
who, in some respects at least, night have served Thacker iy as 
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t mod for Bart Lindon. Nothing is stranger about 
ingular man than his end. He joined the Trappist 
nonastery at Port-Salut, where he adopted the name of Friar 
Marie joseph. In that situation he made himself use‘ul by 
rhe ng ibseriptions in the neighbouring chateaux. We 
ire told that when he went round for the purpose “he 
ertulls related his adventures, played on the piano 
th skill, discoursed in every European’ tongue, and 
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sang songs with a feeling which brought tears to the 
eyes of the least tender-hearted of his listeners.” Within 
his cell he had painted on the walls a skeleton with the legend 
“Cette nuit peutétre”’ (this night, perhaps), and lower down 
“Se taire, souffrir et mourir ” (be silent, suffer and die). Pope 
Gregory said, when he came to Rome in 1837, “ There are now 
two Popes—il padre Géramb ed io.” He died Procureur Général 
of the Order of Trappists at Rome on March 15th, 15438. 
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THe DUEL-DANCE 
OF SZEMBENY, 


BY 
MAARTEN MAARTENS. 









FV CHE train had broken 
down something 
wrong with the engine 

or | never should have 
stopped at Szembény. They 


told me [I could get on at night and reach Szegedin at 
morning. Kut | have long been resolved never 
m any account to reach anything at four in the morning. So 
| preferred the humble hostelry at Szembény to the possibly 
larger and probably no better “ Kénig Franz” (or, rather, it 
Ferencz) at Szegedin. By the by, the little 
inn at Szembény was also the Something lerencz, “ Kiral,” or 
me such word, recalling the old show at Olympia. “1 suppose 
that means ‘ Emperor,’’’ | said, thoughtlessly, to the railway 
porter who directed me thither. He scowled, as if I had 
insulted him. “We know nothing of an Emperor,” he said. 
\ foolish attitude over the frontier, but reasonable, perhaps, 
in this heart of Hungary. 

hus, on my cosmopolitan 
Orsova, | found myself stranded for one whole night in a 

muuntry | had exper ted to see only from the train. | made the 
best of a bad business. It is diflicult to be interested in a village 
an hour, unless you are interested in it for a life 
As soon as the thing has been seen, from the outside, it 
inexpressibly weary to see again as, say, the comic 
paper with which you are shut up on a long railway journey. 
Phe “heart of a people” is always engrossing, but the interior 
of Szembény at nightfall was chiefly smells. At first the place 
appeared all pigsties, until one discovered that two-thirds of 
these dwellit were inhabited by human creatures, fierce, but 
not ill favoured, human creatures, with living, human eyes. 

As | cannot speak a single word of Magyar, | was unable 
even to understand what these haughty-looking individuals 
remarked to their pigs. All the better, tor | may feel persuaded, 
without) presumption, that some of the remarks referred to 
myself. And the remarks of an uncouth villager in coloured 
rags about a stranger in acheck ulster are seldom compiimentary. 

| took refuge from the dreary sunset and bleak landscape 
in the inn. | asked for some hot water in my very modest 
wooden bedroom, after the grimy run from Budapest. The long 
delay which followed sufficiently proved the untimeliness of 
my request. It appeared at last in an open pot under the 
unwilling care of a damsel with black eyes, black hair and, | 
regret to add, black hands. This young woman presented the 
aggressive but also not unattractive appearance which seemed 
an appurtenance of the place. She was hurrying out, when her 
eye caught the silver glitter of my hall-open dressing-bag. She 
topped, fascinated in her woman's soul by these toilet super- 
fluities, and she spent the next few minutes frankly demanding, 
in soft, broken German, what the use was of various little cases, 
and files. What indeed? All she needed—but, 
perhaps, possessed not—was a piece of soap, a tooth-brush, 
though her teeth were as big pearls in the dark setting of het 
face, and acomb, Stung, | should say, by the sight of so much 
unnecessary luxury, she hastened, without perceptible transition, 
1g a brief period of 
She waxed eloquent as she 


jour in the 


was Something 


from Budapest to 


passage 


lor more than 
time. 


becomes as 


unguents 


to tell me of her numerous conquests durit 
service in a cafe at Szegedin. 


described, without much emotion, how a young officer—let us 
had shot himself for her sake— 
** His parents came to bury him,” she 


hope he was non-commissioned 
let us hope he recovered, 





ud, with gusto, but we need not 

take her literally, 
though I admit they impressed me 
at the time. 

“To bury him,” she repeated, 
and her eyes flashed. They were splendid, slumbrous, luxurious 
eyes. She had an ample bosom, under the coloured kerchief, 
in her tight-fitting blue cotton dress. ‘Yes, he did it for 
love of me,” she said, voluptuously. “I was sorry, but what 
could | do ? “3 

1 stood looking out on the river and the opposite bank. 
The flatness of all the country for miles on the east makes the 
slopes on the other side look loftier than they are. On a rock 
or such it seemed—tright across, with the broad stream between 
us, hung what appeared in the fading light to be a fragment ot 
castle wall, a ruin of a ruin. ‘ What’s that opposite?” i 
asked. 

The girl lazily moved her eyes in the direction indicated. 
“That's the Castle of Szembény,” she said. “1 was sorry, but 
what could I do?” 

Before I had answered, as I intended—for the eternal 
feminine impresses me as the great fatality of existence—thiat I 
supposed she could do nothing, the bedroom door was thrown 
open with a bang and the landlady paused on the threshold. 
Her servant smiled, though not without a touch of défit. 

“Does the gentleman need anything more?” enquired the 
landlady; and she eyed the girl out of the room. I also smiled, 
but quite inwardly, invisibly, as | turned by the window, and 
answered that I should like some supper. 

“It is preparing,” said the landlady. 
better than she should be.” 

I replied that this was the common lot of all; but I cannot 
help feeling that my elusive platitude deserved the scorn it called 
up on the landlady’s leathery, spinsterly brow. 

“The gitls in these parts,” continued the landlady, “are as 
bad as they can be and the women are worse. Jaman Austrian, 
the only one in the house ; my brother-in-law is of the country.” 

“The landlord ”—-a big, black man, who had welcomed me 

~**is your brother-in-law ?” 

« Yes; he married my sister in Vienna and brought her here 
and killed her.” 

| looked further enquiry. 

“Killed her by bringing her here,” explained the landlady. 
“ Yonder is the Castle of Szembény. You can still just see the 
line in the dark.” 

“Yes. | was asking the maid about it when you 


Statements 


“ That girl is no 


came 
in.” 


Tle knows! 


“The maid? Ask my brother-in-law, Stepan. 
It is the curse of the place, yonder ruin.”’ 

“Why ?” I demanded, suddenly interested by her manner. 

“ Because it makes them all think they are entitled to love 
and murder as much as they like. And they like a lot. Your 
meal will be ready in ten minutes.” 

| followed her to the door. “ You give a pleasant description 
of the neighbourhood,” I said. “ Do they also rob ?” 

“Rob?” she repeated, indignantly. “Of course not. 
What has that to do with love? Do you think we are thieves?” 

efore I had done speculating on the pecularities of a 
population which only murdered for love—not an unpleasing 
character-trait viewed from a safe distance—lI had settled down 
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to a very fair repast of chicken and rice, with a glass of rather 
fiery Hungarian wine. I am a mild man, with enthusiasms, so 
am occasional glass of fiery wine does not suit me. But | take 
it, rarely enough, all the same. 

The only other occupants of the low-ceiled taproom were at 
a further table over thety evening meal, redolent of onions, the big 
landlord and his family, consisting of his German sister-in-law, a 
young man, who proved to be his nephew, and the maid. The 
young man, whom they called Janos, was small and wiry by the 
side of the giant; both kad that dark and somewhat lowering 
expression which we bland Northerners superficially call “ evil,” 
because it speaks more of passion and less of deceit than the pale 
blue eyes we so easily describe as “ pure.” 

“Pure” was certainly not the impression the party made, 
either by their looks or their voices (they talked Magyar), or, 
least of all, their laughs. But a sort of wild gaiety they 
undoubtedly possessed, and I, feeling dull with the dread dulness 
of a night in an unsatisfactory inn, drew nearer to these unfamiliar 
fellow-creatures and induced them to speak a language I could 
understand. 

* ‘Tel! the gentleman the story of Szembény, Stepan,” said 
the spinster. by the by, her German eyes were palest wintet 
blue. 

Stepan shook his great mane of hair. “ It is not a story to 
tell like this, in chatter, at a meal. It needs wine,” he said, and 
he began to talk across to me civilly of many other things—the 
wheat crop, last year’s inundations, the Hungarian dislike of the 
heir to the throne. The young man barely listened, making eyes, 
observed by his uncle, at the coquettish maid. ‘ Go, Tresa!”’ 
said the spinster: that seemed to be her mission in_ life. 
Presently the older man followed the girl, and soon after Janos 
also went out. | sat over my coffee—good but gritty —and 
meditated. | wondered would the two men, if they came Loan k, 
come back together? They did. 

Soon atter the girl also returned and took up her sewing in 
a corner of the dimly-lighted room. The young man made as if 
he would join her; the old man looked round at him. I saw 
their eyes meet--the men’s. | was glad to think I should spend 
but one night in the place. Janos resumed his seat by the 
hearth. 

“The story of Szembeny,” said the old man, thoughtfully 
stroking his long moustache-—-I have called him “old,” but he 
cannot have been much more than forty; twice the age, how- 
ever, of the stripling who was beating a tattoo on a_ blue- 
stor kinged ealf. 

| asked the sister-in-law for a fresh bottle of wine and 
glasses. 

“It is a bad story,” said the maid Tresa, looking up 
suddenly from her dark corner and speaking fast. “It is bad to 
tell and bad to hear. Do not tell it!” 

“ Nay, if it be bad to tell, yet 1s it good to hear,” replied the 
landlord. ‘*Giood for women, and good for men. We of 
Szembény, we should have it told weekly in church ”—and 
again he looked at his nephew, who was beating, a little faster, 
the tattoo. 

“Ah!” cried the girl, There was so much in the cry—so 
much dread and sensuous anticipation. | only caught a tithe. 

The landlady had brought the wine. Stepan poured himself 
outa glass. ‘ Yes; it is good for young women,” said the land- 
lady. ‘It teaches them what their end will be if they listen to 
the tempter.” 

The girl tossed her head in silence; the young man, stopping 
his nervous movement, laughed aloud. 

“It was in the time when we still fought the Turks,” began 
the landlord, suddenly, addressing me. ‘ When was that—do 


> 


you know?” 

‘* \ couple of centuries ago,” I answered, vaguely. 

“Yes, that | knew also. | had hoped you could tell me 
more exactly. None of us knows when it was. But it is long 
ago—long! The Castle of Szembény still stood over yonder ”’— 
he threw back his head. “ As tor this village, was there much 
of it? | presume not.” His German was fluent, with the 
clipped accent and strange gutturals of his race. He had told 
me of a dozen years spent as a gentleman’s servant—coachman, 
if | remember—in Vienna. Janos, who had never left the 
country, spoke Maxyar in torrents; his German dripped. 

‘“* The castle stood there, a big building by the lines of the 
foundations; the lords of Szembény were very great lords in 
their day. That day is gone, praised be God! 
man can avenge himself; then only the great.” 

‘Fie!’ said the spinster. ‘ Shame thyself!” 

He turned on her: “ If thou shame me with shames, I shall 
never finish my story,’ he cried. “It is a story of shame from 
beginning to end.” He drank another glass of wine; the youth 
also. 1 beckoned fora second bottle. ‘ Presently,” said the 
landlady. 

“ They were wild times,” resumed mine host, “ and the lord 
of the story was as wild a lord as any. He was unmarried. 
He had lived in the castle for many years, leading a life that was 
not a monk’s, even as monks went in those days.” 


Now every 
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“ They are no better in ours,” put in the maid, and bit her 
thread. 

* What knowst thou of monks?” cried the angry landlady. 
*“ Hussy! Thy religion is that of the Carnival, not of the Fast.” 

The landlord brought down his fist on the table; the glasses 
rang. 

‘*One winter evening, while he was still in the bloom of his 
reckless manhood, a she-babe, wrapt in furs, was found at his 
fortress gate. He took it in, perhaps deeming it to be possibly 
hisown. But it was not.” 

** Now, how could he know that?” said the maid. 

‘“* He knew it, for there was a wise woman lived down here 
ina hut by the water, who could tell all things, and he asked her. 
On an inner cloth about the child’s body was the mark of an 
‘EE’ with acrown over it. The wise woman—she had beena 
Queen of the Gitanas ull they deposed her for her vices—the 
wise woman said the child’s name was Elizabeth, after her 
mother, and the lord of Szembény searched his memory for 
knowledge of any Elizabeth in vain. Of any Elizabeth but his 
own sister, married to a lord in this same region, the Baron of 
Dallin, and dead—of a sudden fever, said the surgeon—-a few 
days after the finding of the new-born babe.” 

The spinster’s head bent over her knitting; her needles 
clicked contempt. 

“We Hungarians are a race that feels deep,” said Stepan, 
gravely. ‘ The Baron of Dallin died of grief on his young 
wile’s grave. He left one infant son. Uncle and nephew 
disliked each other from the first. The boy’s name was Janos.” 

The young man sat staring into the smouldering hearth. 

“What was the uncle’s name?” IL = asked, with bold 
curlosity. 

* 1 do not know,” replied Stepan, darkling. “ The girl was 
placed in a convent and educated there. The boy grew up, away 
trom the uncle mostly, to the profession of arms. In those days 
there was no othe profession worth speaking ol, except the 
church, for women-men. Ah, what a time!” [lis voice rang 
out. He took up a knife from the table, and drove it down with 
a blow that startled me, almost to the hilt. 1 saw Janos’s eyes 
glance to the knife uneasily. The women never budged. 

“Yet boy and girl and man had opportunities enough for 
meeting. When the girl was twenty, the lord of Szembény, who 
was little more than twice that age, claimed her for his wife. 
Had he nota rightto do so? Fle was the master--eh? What 
did she not owe to him? Hlad he driven her out, she would be 
tending pigs!” 

The girl struck in. “There are pigs and pigs,” she said. 
* \ pretty woman need never want for pigs.” 

“There is no more wine,” said Janos. The landlady rose 
and fetched a couple of bottles. ** You will get no more," she 
said. “A sober pig is better than a drunken pig any day.” 

“So they were married,” | suggested, pleasantly. 

“ Nay, the wedding is the end of the story. And so it ought 
to be. The best love-making comes before. Ile took her into 
his castle, with a female companion, some poor relation of his 
own, and he bade her prepare to marry him in a couple of 
months.” 

** Bidding is bad tactics,” said the maid, hard at work. Her 
master took no notice. “ The young Baron was away at Buda, 
making love, as young men do, in every garrison town.” 

“When Janos goes for a soldier he will not make love,” 
said the old maid. ‘The young maid laughed. 

*“ But what said the lady to the elderly lover?” | enquired. 

“He was not elderly: did | not tell you he was in his 
prime?” Stepan’s brow was black with gathering thunder. 
“He had strength, he had gold--a home and a grown man’s 
heart. Ha, what should the girl say? A woman takes a man in 
these parts because he isa man, and has a man’s strength to 
give her, and a home!”’ 

There was a moment's silence; then he said: “ The girl was 
very beautiful.” 

“« Dead women are always very beautiful,” objected the 
maid. 

“| prefer the living! 
Tresa smiled in her corner, but the landlady remarked, com- 
placently, ** Your dead wife wasn’t beautiful, Stepan.” 

“No,” he answered, with switt brutality. “I must do 
better next time. Well, then, when the two months were nearly 
over, comes forward the young Elizabeth's confessor and forbids 
Priests, as you know, in those days were all- 
powerful. He says, ‘ Let the lord of Szembeny examine his 
conscience. As long as the origin of this foundling at his door ts 


” exclaimed Janos, violently. I fancy 


the banns. 


untraceable, Holy Church will not let bim marry his ward!’”’ 

* He was right: he was quite right,” opined the spinster. 

“The lord of Szembéuy adduced the wise woman, but 
what cares a priest for a ‘wise woman ? even when her 
prophecies ever come true, as they said this one’s did. Also 
‘twas said that the young Baron, poor as he was, paid the 
priest.” 

«“ He must have paid much,” said the maid, “ Priests aren't 
cheap.” 
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‘(he iper than women,” put in Jar ys, bitterly. 
Phat is true,” said the maid, stroking her arm. 
lhe lord of Szembeény, strong as he was, had not strength 
orce the Church to his will. But he took a terrible revenge 
ih! ‘tis dangerous to thwart a strong man-—on the maid. He 
sullied the name ol own sister, that was dead. Never, he 
ud, whatever happened, cou!d Elizabeth marry Janos. No, 
never should the girl marry Janos. Ak no! Ilis voice rang 
out; he looked round at all of us. a only, met the fierce flare 
n his eye 
“So she died an old maid,” | uid, resolved not to notice 
wything but the dead-and-vone story. 
; Not » fast! Death end every tale, but much happens 
to some of us before we get there.” 
‘She would have been happier bad she done as_ the 
ventleman say remarked the landlady, with asperity. 


“She wa not reserved for such a dull destiny,” said 
Stepan, chuckling grimly. She lived on at the Castle betwixt 
hope and fear, and twice she went by herself to ¢ msult the wise 


woman, and the wise woman bade her have patience, for the 
truth would come out, and then she could take her choice.” 
“Did the wise woman advise her?” asked the maid, who 


cemed even more interested in the story than I. 


' 


“Certainly she did: and being a wise woman, not a fool, 


he advised her to marry the rich man, the grown man, the man 
who was a man, not a boy.” 
“tle wasn’t a widower,” said the maid, with a grimace. 
| believe | gave a little nervous start, but | 
“Would you fill my glass?” 


ud aloud, 
Stepan obeyed with unshaking 


y 
hand, 

“The prophecy of the wise woman came true,” he said. 
“The wife of a bailiff at the Castle died, and with her dying 
breath confessed the wrong she had done, first to het 


husband and later to her lord. She had worked the letter 
ind crown into the cloth that suspicion might fall where, 
in her master’s mind at any rate, nt fell. [elizabeth was of 


base parents, base-born.” 


‘* No wonder she was beautitul,”” argued the maid, entemati- 
cally, p ssibly pro donto 
“She was beautiiul. Every woman is beautiful when a 


man loves her. How did the young Baron find out so soon, at 
Luda, that she was free, before Ileaven, this base-born girl, to 
take her choice of two lord Ile appeared in his uncle's 
hall of Szembeény, over yonder the narrator turned to point 
through the window—“ and he claimed the hand of his bene- 
factor’s bride!” 

sey? i o.. 9 9 


Peenemacior cried Janos. 
“Yes, benelactor’s; for Szembeény had saved Wallin from 


bevgary, had supported him —the boy had eaten the man’s 
bread,” 
Janos’s yellow face grew ashen; he bit his lips. 


*You can see them meeting,” cried Stepan, “in the great 
hall yonder! It is a thing to act, not to tell tamely! Thou, 
Janos, be the lad, Dallin! I am thine uncle, thy benefactor ! 


Thou comest before me to ask my bride!” 


‘No, no!" exclaimed the spinster, half rising. 

* Peace, woman! Let the strange gentleman see how we 
Magyars act our tales. lave you seen the improvisations, sir, 
at the fairs—-eh?—-or the dances? Not? Do you know 
Hungary: 


said, amazed 
uddenly to realise that | was living through all this. 
* Say vou sor 


“| am passing on my way to Orsova,” | 


See, then, Janos, stand thou there! 1 am 
here.” Ile drained another glass of wine. | began to be sorry 
| had let both men have so much. “ What wilt thou of me, 
boy? | am lord of this house! 

“Put not lord of the girl,” replied Janos, quietly. His 
manner was all the more impressive for the labour of his German 
speech. 

Phe big bully struck his fist on the knife-handle, driving it 
down, 

“By !" he cried, and he swore an oath that struck the 
tatters. ‘If thou come between me and the bride | have chosen 
| will fling thee into the water that is waiting for thee there!” 
\gain he pointed into the murk of the night. It seemed, in the 
stillness, as if we could hear the river calling. 

** And the girl will fling herself after me!” said the youth. 
fora moment they stood gazing at each other with clenched 
fists, with heaving breasts. 


lhe girl had dropped her work, 
staring. The woman shrank back. 

Then, with a jar of screams, like wild beasts meeting, they 
had thrown themselves upon each other; they were struggling 
for each other’s throats. The landlady, shrieking reproach, 
was fighting with their arms to disengage them: it was I tore 
them asunder, not, certainiy, by main force, but by the very fact 
ol my intervention, my presence, forgotten in the outburst ot 
blind hate, my foreign protest—the sight of ny comparatively 
weak, gentlemanly arms, wrenching at their own. 

The youth Janos first fought himself free of us, and stood, 
irresolute, gasping for breath. ‘The next moment he had rushed 
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out through the door and away into the night. The girl, who 
had but advanced a few steps out of her corner, looked after him 
and then back at me, and I saw her smile. 

rhe man Stepan sank back into his chair and sat there, 
moody, his sister-in-law watching him with eager and angry 
reproval. He felt this, for, resolutely staring away from her, he 
drank off the last wine from the last bottle, and continued in a 
hushed, hurried voice: “I must end my tale to you; the acting 
is over. The lord of Szembény drove the boy forth in anger, 
and he went. It was said he departed for the war against the 
lurks. <All things were prepared for the wedding: the day 
comes. You must know, to understand, that we have a custom 
in these parts called the Duel-dance. It is a dance—you know 
we Mavyars live our loves in our dances—it is a dance none may 
dance together but the married, if they care to dance it’’—he 
laughed—“ or the betrothed. Ah, that is another matter, the 
betrothed. And if any man dance it with another man’s 
betrothed, that is a challenge to a duel—to the death.” 

* But the betrothed would not dance it?” I questioned. 

“She would not dare—nay, nor care —to refuse.” The gir! 
nodded. “Itis ever a proud thing for any girl to have many 
lovers—-to say to her husband in later years, ‘there were others 
than thou!’ Tlave you ever seen the stags, in your world, fight 
for their women, or even the little cocks? Hast thou seen th: 
women watch which is the stronger—eh ?” 

1 bowed my head in silence. 

*ieven now still the custom is not dead. It is old as ou 
passions, and passions are ever youn The police of our day, 
and the priests of our day, they forbid, they prevent it, but they 
cannot make it impossible, if we will, when we will—not quite. 
And at weddings, and at fair-time and Carnival now and again,a 
man will dance the Duel-dance yet!” 

“It is wicked beyond endurance! Cease thy tale!” cried 
the (serman sister-in-law. 

**Soon—I havedone. In those days he danced it who would. 
Need I teil you? At the wedding in the great hall, hung with 
banners, among all the knights and dames and gay retainers, 
appeared the young Baron that was supposed away in the fat 
‘lurkey wars, and he stepped up, all travel-stained, in martial 
array, to the bride of his benelactor, and he claimed from het 
the Duel-dance, in the presence of them all.” 

“Well?” | said, impatiently, for the man had stopped, « 
if thinking it out. 

* It is said the lord of Szembény smiled strangely, as he 
bade the guests all stand aside. The great hall opened out 
on to a stone balcony that overhung the rocks and the river, 
deep down below, an ‘Altane.” He himself, the lord of the 
Castle, stood out on the empty polished floor, and bowed to his 
bride. ‘ Wilt thou dance this dance with thy nephew, beloved ? ’ 
he asked, still smiling. She looked at him tremulously, and she 
answered him: * Yeal’” 

** Ah, she trusted to the nephew’s sword!” cried the maid. 

He did not heed her. “* Then dance!’ said the lord otf 
Szembény. ‘ Dance as long as thou canst, and as far! Dance 
out on to the balcony, dearest, that Heaven above may smile 
down on thy dance.’ 

‘* Ay, by God, so we will!’ cried the nephew. ‘ Ileaven 
shall see and approve as we dance.’ 

‘The music struck up, and the whole brilliant crowd stood 
aside to let the couple dance their dance. Every eye in that 
hall watched them, as the lord of Szembény stood smiling, 
watched them dance down the great polished floor, and through 
the vast portal and away on to the balcony, and saw the stones 
ot the balcony crumble away beneath them as the bride and her 
lover crashed down into the bottomless abyss.” 

* Ah!” screamed the maid. 

“The lord of Szembény turned calmly to his guests and 
retainers. ‘It is the judgment of Heaven,’ he said. ‘A stone 
balcony? How could a stone balcony give way ?’’ 

Phere was a long pause. Doubtless we were all reflecting 
on the judgment of Heaven. And its human executioners. 

“ He was a murderer, but he was a man,” said the maid. 

I got up and, thanking the landlord abruptly for his story, 
I went up to my room, glad, perhaps, to have come to this place, 
but glad, certainly, to be leaving early next day. 

I paused fora moment at my bedroom window. The moon 
had risen over the river. Vaguely, in the silver distance, | could 
see the outlines of the wall above the water, and the blackness of 
the water itself, where the lovers slept their century-old sleep. 

In the solitary patch of cabbage-field, close beneath me, by 
the bank, in the full moonlight I descried, with a tightening of 
the heart, the figure of the lad, Janos, immovable, gazing, like 
myself, at the ruin. 

There came a knock at my door. The landlady entered 
with more hot water, but that was an excuse. ‘ Next week is 
the Carnival,” she said, breathless. ** They will dance. He will 
dance—Janos. There will be no stopping them. Ob my God!” 

* But the police " | began. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “The police? You do not 
know this country. The police do all that can be expected of 
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police who are Hungarians. They will not stop a murder, that is 
a duel.” She burst into tears, and, doubtless feeling how vain 
was the comfort of these confidences to a stranger, she hurriedly 
left me. 

Next morning, with the sun scarce up, I quitted Szembény. 
I have never been near the place again; | have never heard any- 
thing about it. I do not know how the duel ended, though | feel 
quite certain that it took place, and that the survivor, whichever 
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HE Pomeranian, Loup Loup, or Spitzdog, as it is 
sometimes called, is one of the most popular of the 
smaller breeds of dogs. It has held this position for 
many years, and there is no sign that it is likely to be 
displaced. It is a native of Pomerania, a district in 

the North-East of Germany, on the shores of the Baltic Sea. In 
its native land there are three varieties of the breed: the great, 
or carter Pome- 
ranian (weighing 
about 5olb.), the 
medium-sized and 
the dwarf. The 
Pomeranian is a 
dog of undoubted 
antiquity, and fre- 
quent relerences 
ire made to it in 
ancient records. 
\n eminent 
German authority 
on the breed has 
traced it back to 
the Stone Age. 
He says that the 
skulls of dogs 
found in the sub 
merged parts of 
the lake dwellings 
show that, at that 
early pe riod, a dog 
existed which was 
very similar to the 
Pomeranian of 7. Fall. A 
to-day. Carvings 

of dogs, too, very much like the Pomeranian have been found in 
the burial-places of the Pharaohs, also on the terra-cotta bas 
reliefs of the time of Homer. An interesting discovery was made 
in the ** Street of Graves ” at Athens, in the form of a monument 
of very rich carving, the figures on which were three adults and 
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7. Fail. GATEACRE Copyright 
achild. At the feet of the latter there is seen a small Pomeranian, 
evidently the child’s pet. The date on the monument is 
55 8.c. In a German book over 200 years old the following 
description is given of the breed: ** The size of the Pomeranian 
is medium or small, the nose goes toa point, the cars are erect 
and the tail curled. ‘The Pomeranian must be whole colour: 
white, black, yellow or red. The undercoat is short and fine, 
and the outer coat coarse and long.” When the Pomeranian 
was introduced into England is uncertain. The first record of 


its being exhibited was in 1871. That the breed was not then 
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he was, married the girl. 
there must be a mayor 


A letter to the mayor of the place 
enclosing a stamp would doubtless 
elicit the information if desired. Anyone can send it. I have 
never hal the courage to do so. Frankly, not the courage. That 
drama of the living and the dead is too much present with me in 
its unearthly vividness at this day. | would rather know no 
more than I know already; the memory of dead loves and a love 
too fearfully alive. 


POMERANIAN. 


popular for exhibition purposes is seen in the fact that only one 
class was provided, in which there were three entries. ‘Twenty 
years later a few lovers of the breed met at Crufts’ Show and 
formed the Pomeranian Club. This gave a great impetus to it, 
and it soon became popular. This popularity has continued to 
grow, and to-day the Pomeranian can command not only one ot 
the largest classifications at all the important shows, but often, 
also, the largest 
number of entri 

The interest of the 
weneral public is 
seen in the larve 
number of visitor 

invariably 
gathered round the 
benches where 
these attractive 
little dogs are to be 
seen, usually ft 

posing on ¢ USHIONS 
of satin. or ilk, 
with screen ol 
costly fabrics to 
shield them from 
draught Be Phe 
position the 
Pomeranian holds 
to - day in publi 

favour may be ac 

counted tor in 
some measure by 
Its natural attra 
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~ tion it is” alle 
tionate and tractable, and it 1 ilso very intelligent. It 
owes something, too, to the fact that it has found favour in high 
circles. Our late Queen was mut h interested in the breed, 


and from time to time owned some good specimens, one ot 
which, a red sable called Marco, was one of the most perfect 


ever known. ‘The most popular colours of this dog are 
white, black, blue, brown, shaded thle orange and parti 
colours. The whites must be perfectly white, and the self 


colours must have no white hairs, while in the parti-coloured 
variety the colours should be evenly distributed on the body 
in patches. For several years there has been t tenden 

to breed very small specimens, often at the expense ol typ 


This is to be deplored, as many such are little better than 
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ripples, while for breeding purposes they are generally useless. 
leal t 6ib., certainly not le 
? 


then it possible to get a dog of strong, compact form with 


than 5lb., for 


y ne. 
here is no name better known in Pomeranian circles than 


that of Mrs. Hall Walker, i great authority on the breed. 


vho 1 


She owns one of the finest kennels of ** Poms” in this country, 
while some of the best specimens ever known have passed 
through her has \mong the latter are Champion Wing 
Pippin (a great winner), Gateacre Heiress, Gateacre Mr. Bumble 
(so for #100), Shelton Muff, Clayton Contrast, Grateacre 
Lupino, Tiny Girl, Gateacre Gem, Gateacre Mongle, Gateacre 
[bitte ‘ Gateacre Orange Girl, Gateacre Dainty Dandy, 


Loy, a wondertul list, 
un equal. Mz: Hall 


owned the only three 


Dainty and Champion Kafhr 
ind one which few amateur exhibitors 
Walker also has the distinction of having 
ible champions in one kennel at the same time, and that when 
certificates were needed for the championship 
Bibury 


ive challenge 
; were Champion Dainty Boy, Champion 
Bell and Champion Dainty Belle (father, mother and daughter). 
In rgog Mi 


Loe linest example 


Maud Karl painted them, and the canvas is one of 
work. Atthe time 
; were inthe Gateacre Kennels there 


sof that distinguished artist's 


when these three famous doy 
h had won two challenge certificates. 


Hall Walker 
Narborough 


ible whi 
One of the best Pomeranians now owned by Mr 


is Champion Gateacre Zulu, a lovely black, by 


Vrince out of Pembridge Girhe. [lis owner bought him at the 
Botame Gardens Show in 1903, where he was exhibited in a 
litter class. Tle has won eighteen first, six second and many 
pecial prizes. Ili first challenge certificate was obtained at 


southampton under Mr. Lane, and his second at ristol in 1g 4 
under Mr. Stanley Mappin. During the next year he again won 
honour at Southampton. His then 

Hall Walker makes it a rule that as 
the title of champion he must withdraw from the 
how-bench. Another good black is Gateacre Prince Pippin. 
lle is a home-bred one, being by Champion King Pippin out of 
(jateacre Bittersweet. He is about 6lb. in weight, and has won 
certificate and one 
brighton, 


the covete how career Was 


over, as Mr 
cpuralitne lor 


soon as a dog 


thirty firsts, fifteen seconds, one challenge 
reserve certificate, at such shows as 
Manchester, Crufts’, ete. On sev 
awarded the special prize for the best black in the show. A 
beautiful shaded sable bred in the Gateacre Wennels 1s Gateacre 
Hope. He is a dog of the highest breeding, owning Champion 
Sable Atom as his sire and the incomparable Champion Bibury 
bell as his dam. He is one of the best-coated dogs on the 
bench, and when in full bloom ts a picture. [lis head is typ al, 
and be has a vood b “uly and tail. His show rec ord Is good, and 
comprise lirst, ten third and many 


Birmingham, 


eral occasions he has been 


seventeen second, tive 


At the Hastings Show in 1go6 he had 


valuable special priz 





7. Fail. GATEACRE SABIE SUE. 


Copyricht 


a wonderful sequence of wins, when, though but a puppy, he 
won five first prizes, special for the best in the novice class 
A very good bitch 1s Gateacre 


bought by her present owner after 


and reserve tor championship. 
Sabie Sue. She was 
the Toy Dog Show in tgo4 for £120. She has quite 
justified the high value put 

a shaded sable, with an 


upon her. In colour she is 


good coat and fine 
\t the Toy Dog Show the judge gave her two first 
and two second prizes. At the Crystal Palace she won the first 


in open, first in limit and first in novice. At 


exceptionally 
action, 


Brighton she 
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was awarded first in open, second in puppy and first in the 


variety class. In addition to these, she has won over twenty 


firsts and seconds at some of the leading shows, while her special 

She is the pet of the kennel, 
and her genial disposition makes her a_ perfect companion. 
\nother shaded sable 1s Gateacre Beauty. She was born on 
September 24th, 1904, and 1s about 5lb. in weight. Her head is 
ill that can be desired, and she has a particularly sound front, 
This Intch is another 


prizes make an enviable array. 


She is full of tvpe and is a perfect “shower.” 


example of Mrs. Hall Walker's sound judgment in selecting 





BEAUTY. Copyright. 


7. Fall, GATEACRE 


puppies. She was bought from a litter exhibited at the Toy 


Dov Show in tryos5. She is the winner of many first and second 
prizes. Ihe smallest Pomeranian in this kennel is Gateacre 
Petite. She is just over a year old and weighs about 3\b. 


Her sire was Brooklyn Goldmine and her dam Cumnock 


Duchess. She was bred by Mr. M. T. Pollo k, and bought bv 
her present owner-in October of last year. In colour she is a 
shaded oranve sable, with a dense coat. On her introduction 
to the show-ring she won two firsts and a second. At the 
Crvstal Palace she won one first, and at Westminster was 
awarded two firsts and a second. She has been shown five 
times, and has won five first and seven second prizes. As 
she is a young bitch only just out of her puppyhood, she is 
bound to add turther lustre to the fame of the Gateacre Kennels. 
he writer saw there two litters of puppies from which much is 
expected. They were born during the Derby Week, and one of 
them is to bear the name of the winner of that 


race, H. 


WINTER * é 
: GRA YLING- F/SH1 NG. 


PAKT from the oft-debated question as to how far, if 
at all, the presence of the grayling is harmful in a 
trout-stream—and there is, perhaps, much to be said 

on both sides of that eternal controversy—there is 
throughout the country a steadily-increasing apprecia- 
tion of the fact that, where the grayling is present in fai 
numbers, he plays an excellent Cox to the trout’s Box, and 
keeps things going merrily during what would otherwise be 
a long blank in many an angler’s anaual programme. In fact, 
to change the simile, the trout and the grayling bear the same 
relationship to each other as exists between the meteorologically- 
prophetic Jock and Jenny of the cardboard Gothic mansions 
still to be found occasionally in country 
surely as, with a change in the weather, Jock pops out 
and jenny pops in, the grayling comes into the prime of 
culinary condition and the pink of fighting fettle as_ the 
trout goes out, and only goes off as the trout comes on once 
more. Of course, with that characteristic perversity of the 
salmonids which incites the trout to rise best on Sunday, or on 
the very first day after the fishing season expires, the grayling 
occasionally displays a tantalising willingness to be hooked when, 

by the rules of the game, he shouldn’t—and thereon hangs a 

painful memory. 

At the close of a June day’s fly-fishing for trout on a 
subscription water, something quietly took my fly among the 
dancing ripples at the foot of a rollicking ‘stream, and the 
next instant the manner in which the line tore through the 
water to the accompanying screech of the reel clearly betokened 


famous 
Boyeot tr Oppy. 


cottages, for as 
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that that something was big and bustling. My cast was tapered to 
XXX drawn gut, and, consequently, was not equal to any “ pully- 
hauly ” tactics with a heavy fish, and I could not follow him on 
account of deep water. Several times the struggle reached a 
breathless crisis; again and again, with only the last 
few wraps of line on the barrel of the reel, | was 
fighting the unknown and unseen in the heavy current 
3oyds. away, and the threatened catastrophe was 
only averted by the proverbial hair’s-breadth as the fish was 
worked into the slacker water at the other side of the pool and 
line was recovered between his mad zigzag dashes. At last | 
caught my first sight of him, for a huge, ruddy, dorsal fin, like 
the red lug-sail of a miniature fishing cobble, appeared above the 
water and sailed across the pool, and a few minutes later | 
succeeded in getting the head and shoulders of a monster grayling 
into my landing-net. As I landed him, with trembling hands, 
my excited imagination already saw his magnificent proportions 


255 ds. o1 


nobly enshrined behind plate glass, on whose surface letters of 
gold chronicled the feat of a litetime. And then I remembered 
that it was June 15th, and the legal close time for grayling, 
which, according to the printed rules, was observed on that 
water, had still some hours torun. ‘Lhe fish was in very fan 


ondition—extraordinarily fine condition for the time of the 





W. Carter Platts. 


year—-and the ‘Tempter whispered “ scientific purposes 
to Conscience; but Virtue triumphed. 
fish and replaced him in the water ; 


me asa SOp 
i gently unhooked the 
strolled 
along to the railway station | encountered the secretary of the water, 


and.as | sorrowfully 


who added the last drop to my cup of bitterness by assuring me 
that I ought by all means to have kept the prize, as “ we 
put back grayling if they are clean.” 
drifts shadowily through my dreams. 
shall never battle with his like however, in 
September, when the trout are beginning to go off, that the 
grayling commences to engage the fly-fisher’s earnest attention 


‘ 
atts 


never 
Sometimes that giant grayling 
In reality | know that | 
again. It. is, 


by rising with increasing freedom to the autumn duns, gnats, 
sedges, or whatever insect dainties may be abroad upon the 
water. With October the sport quickens. More or less the 
grayling rises all day, from the soft-veiled morning, when the 
scattering mists hang in streaming white tatters about the 
shoulders of the hills or drift in lazy wisps among the firs and 
to the 
waning afternoon, when, maybe, a slice of molten glory, sand- 
wiched in a sullen sky of dusky red, marks the angle of the 
westering sun and the rolling river blushes to the blaze of the 
crimsoned woodlands 


beeches, “like a rifle smoke blown through the woods,” 


COUNTRY 


COLD WORK. 


LIFE. D1 


Usually—it may be in late October, or it may be in 
November—a succession of sharp night frosts brings down th 
leaves in thick rustling showers, and the first phase of the 
sporting grayling season is over. It is not merely that the water 
is choked with dead leaves which constantly foul the angler’s 
hooks. For some reason the fish eo off the feed, to account for 
which phenomenon the plausible theory has been advanced that 
the dead water with properties so 
astringent or otherwise anti-tonic that the affected fish refuse 
toa vreat extent to feed in the decoction. 


G 
1g 


leaves impregnate the 
be that as it may, 
the observant angler will notice a temporary falling off in sport 
coincident with the presence of the leaf nuisance. But, h ippily, 
this interval of inactivity on the part of the grayling is short 
lived a 


mere interval between the autumn and the winter 


sections of the play. A generous freshet sweeps away the 


accumulation of sunken leaves, the nipping nights again whet up 
the tishs appetite to a ravenous pitch, and the winter erayling, 
now in the full season of his strength and energy, fights on the 
hook with a dash and desperation of which the spring trout- 
fisher, unfamiliar with him, save, perhaps, at May-fly-time 

when he has occasionally accidentally hooked and deliberately 
execrated him—could scarcely conceive him to be capable. 


Certainly the play of the typical grayling differs mightily from that 





Sopyright 
ol the typical trout. While the latter indulges in wayward kicks 
and struggles on the surface, interspersed with lightning leaps 
and plunges, the characteristic struggle of a winter grayling is all 
wriggle and rush and tug and tussle, and it is a fight to a finish, 
for the grayling stubbornly refuses to die until the last moment, 
and trequently goes off with a resistless rush at the very instant 
when, another kick left in 
Incidentally, I have referred to the grayling’s voracity. 


apparently, he has not him. 
Many a 
time has the autopsy of a winter grayling, revealing a huge and 
heterogeneous mass in the creature’s paunch, reminded me of 
the diner who was industriously stowing away such reckle 


combinations of food that a shuddering dyspeptic beside him 
ventured to murmur: 

“I xcuse me, but aren't you afraid—er—that you may find 
cream and olives, alter pork and pastry and lobster, a littl 
trying to the digestion? 

“Sir,” came the prompt but dignified retort, “do you think 
that | should for a moment permit my stomach t 


what I should or should not eat!” 


» dictate to me 


However, notwithstanding its voracity, the grayling displays 
a finical fastidiousness in the matter of artificial flies, and, while 
he will rise repeatedly to the fly he fancies, seldom betrays an 
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the wet-fly-t ll make up hi 
likeliest cast f rn the followimg list of 
tried and t | havourite red ta . 
| rit rane y dark needle, water 
en Lloa, orange and honey dun 
bumbles, silver dun, golden crow and 
reen tmnsect 
Bey al Line climatu conditi ns 
under which it is pursued, there is litth 
il pecul urly distinctive oft wintel 
fly-fishin but there is another form of i. Carter Platts 
port with the winter grayling, rapidly 
nereasing in popularity, which possesses marked peculiaritic 
With the cleansing of the = rive of their accumulation 
of dead leave and the comin of th harp frosts, the 
iyling works up a pretty appetite for a small red worm, and, 


to take advantave of this, the North Country ang! r has evolveda 
method of fishing in which something of the “ Nottingham style 


of bait-fishin mingled with th North Country manner of 
fly-fishing, and which is every year extending it phere of 
port usefuln under the name of “swimming the worm.” 


Phe ideal tackle includes a raft. stiffish fly-rod and a thin silk 
line; but in nine cases out of ten the North Country exponent of 
ut employs his ordinary toft. or rift. trout fly-rod and the 


1 wate pi wled fly-line. lo the latter is attached a cast of 
drawn gut tapered to NNNA, mounted with a single small hook, 
nd werehted ith one large shot. \ tiny cork float, no large 


than an ordmary marble, is plugged on the line at a distance 
calculated to alloy Live bait to lear the bottom, and thus 
cccoutred and turnished with his bae of small red worms, the 


ingler dresses the part in stout wading gear and seeks his 
favourite stream. With an underhand chuck or an overhead 
ist, as the ca may require, the baited tackle drops in the head 
of the im. Down comes the tiny red-topped float gaily dancing 


ith the ripples, until, perhaps at the first win, perhap at the 
ixth, the little tell-tale pauses, quivers and a quick tightening of 


line the prelude to a wild strugyle, as the fish tears madly 
tli way and that. It i now the rod top. that quivers 
und) dances ind =curtst to each ucce ve frenzied bolt 
for lite and liberty, before the plucky * pounder, lorious im his 
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IN HEAVY WATER. Copyright 


coat of steel and silver mail, shot with a fairy purple sheen, is 
finally drawn over the bow of the landing-net and basketed. 
Old-fashioned notions restricted the winter worm-swimmer’s 
hopes of sport to certain well-defined conditions. Experience 
teaches that the fish may be caught under almost any conditions, 
and memory, running riot through the grayling chapters of 
past winters, conjures up actual incidents that flatly contradict 
old-time theories—the baskets of rattling good grayling taken 
from the heavy rollicking stream, as well as from the wild 
turmoil at the very foot of a lashing fall of white water; the 
dish of eighteen landed in a dense tog; and, not the 
least sensational, a Christmas scene on a Yorkshire rivet 
running bank-full with “ snow broth,” in which stands the 
angler, thieh deep, swimming his bait over a_ submerged 
eravel-bed, and throwing out grayline after grayling, running 
from jib. to r4$lb., until the snow-bank beside the wintry flood 
is littered with the slain and the sport degenerates into 
wholesale massacre. W. CarTeER Parts. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
SuHrups THAT FLOWER IN WINTER. 
MONG the beautiful hardy shrubs that are now included 


l in all good collections, none is appreciated more 
than those which naturally give us their flowers 
in the winter. During abnormal winters and in unusually 


warm localities there will always be found a number of 
shrubs which ¢ 
stray blossoms all through 
the winter; but these may be 
regarded more as freaks than 


ve a_ few 


anything else, and it is to 
those which naturally open 
their blossoms in winter that 
attention is now drawn. One 
of the most graceful is Garrya 
elliptica, which produces its 
beautiful greenish white cat 
kins from December to March. 
Although in cold localities the 
shelter provided by a wall is 
desirable for this plant, it will 
thrive in an open position 
under ordinary circumstances : 
a well-grown specimen in a 
lawn bed forms a_ beautiful 
sight that will not be easily 
forgotten. The Mezereon is 
a well-known © shrub _ that 
fives us a protusion ol 
flowers during lebruary and 
March, but the form known 
as grandiflora, and which, as 
its name implies, has large 
flowers, frequently opens _ its 
blossoms in early Decembet 
and conti.iues to produc e others 


| 


— well into the early spring 
months. The Winter Sweet, 
Copyright as Chimonanthus fragrans i 
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popularly called, is a most fragrant and welcome plant 
during January and February, when it opens its good 
sized but inconspicuous and delightfully - scented blossoms 
on slender branches that are ideal for cutting. This shrub, 
unfortunately, needs the protection of a wall in all exe ept very 
warm localities, but it is fully worthy of such a position. 
The winter or naked-tlowered Jasmine (Jasminum nudiflorum) 
is a well-known shrub that usually vives us its bright yellow 
blossoms in time for the Christmas decorations and continues 
them for many weeks. It is usually grown on walls and trellises, 
but the growths should be allowed to hang in a free and natural 
manner. Associated with the variety ot Ivy known as atro- 
purpurea the effect is most pleasing. Many plants of the winter 
Jasmine are partially ruined by bad pruning; this work should 
be done when necessary aS soon as the flowers have faded, then 
new growths are quickly formed and on these flowers will 
appear the following winter. The Witch Hazels (Hamamelis) 
are other shrubs of winter beauty, their curious yellow and 
brown flowers being opened in abundance from January 
onwards. H. arborea, the Mansak of Japan, is the best known, 
and a well-grown specimen is most beautiful in January, when 
every twig is clothed in gold, the brown stems devoid of leafage 
contrasting well with the flowers. H. japonica and Il. }. 
zuccariniana are other good forms of this shrub. A newer Witch 
Hazel is that known as H. mollis. This bas extra large flowers 
with hooked petals and hairy leaves and stems. The Osoberry 
(Nuttaha cerasiformis) gives us its white flowers at the 
end of February, and deserves to be more extensively planted 
than it is at present. If male and female plants are 
erown together the female flowers are followed late 
by red fruits, se 


that it has two seasons of beauty. 
do not advise a larve planting of the \ er - flowering 
Fin iggy od ve | g l vinter - flowering 
flower beauty 
depends SO much 
upon the weather, 
but their presence 
in the garden 
is always most 
welcome. The 
common Gorse 
is another shrub 
that usually 
gives us freely of 
its golden flowers 
in mid-winter, and 
on Christmas Day 
many plants of 
this growing wild 
ona large common 
looked particularly 
bright and attrac- 
tive. Among the 
RK hododendrons, 
too, are several 
that may be 
termed winter- 
tlowering, two 
of the best 
known bemg Kk. dauricum, which opens its small rosy 
purple flowers in January and February, and Kk. album, 
the yellowish white flowers of which open in November. 
Although Prunus davidiana cannot be regarded as a 
shrub proper, it usually finds a place in large shrubberie 
owing 
sized tree of rather slender habit, the gracefui branch 
being clothed with rose-coloured blossoms in January and 
February. The Glastonbury Thorn (Crataegus Monogyna 
praecox) aiso attains tree-like dimensions and usually opens its 
not very conspicuous flowers by Christmas Day. It will be 
seen by the above list that the choice of hardy winter-flowering 


to its precocious flowering. It forms a medium 


shrubs is not nearly so limited as-is generally supposed, and 
if these are judiciously planted they are capable of providing 
much interest and pleasure for their owners. A. 


WINTER FLOWERING LIEATHS., 


DURING the dull, cold days of winter any plant that is hardy and daring 
enough to preduce and open its flowers is sure of a hearty welcome, even 
though its flowers are not so brilliant and fragrant as those of other plants 
which appear under more favourable circumstances All those to whom the 
Ifeaths appeal should know Erica mediterranea hybrida and E. carnea and its 
white variety The former flowers the earliest, its first blossoms usually 
appearing in December, others continuing the display until April. It forms a 
rather dense plant some I2in, to I5in. high, the pink or sometimes rel 
flowers being loosely borne on stiff stems. E. carnea is much better known 
than the above, but it does not usually open its flowers until the end of 
January or early in February, a most brilliant displry being well 


mainta ned from then until April, As the flowers are crimson-scarlet in 


colour, and very freely produced, a patch of this plant at the front of the 


shrub border is very Conspicuous and pleasing Curing the late winter and 


> 
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early spring months. A white-flowered variety is also obtainable from 
most nurserymen, This Heath does not usually attain a height of more than 
bin, Any soil of a rather sandy character will suit these plants without the 


addition of peat, but the presence in it of a good proportion of well-decayed 


After flowering is finished the old flower-heads 


leaves is much appreciated. 
should be cut off, as this will keep the plants in gool sh up2 and induce them 
to flower fresly again next year. Propagation is easily effected by placing 
soil over the bases of the best outside growths, allowing it to remain there 
for a year, when new roots will have been formed and the growths can be 
easily removed. 

Puke Winrer TREATMENT OF LAWNSs. 


Much of the beauty and lasting qualiti¢s of lawns during next summer will 
depend upon the treaiment they receive in the present winter, a fact that 
is all too frequently overlooked. At the outset it must be remembered that 
the constant mowing and removing of grass during the summer months is 
most exhausting to the turf, yet it is seldom that those responsible 
for the care of lawns think of supplying food to make good the 
deficiency. One of the best manures for lawns is basic slag, which 
should be applied at once in as finely ground a state as possible, using 
about Soz. to every square yard of turf. This manure is very slow in 
its action, hence if applied at once it will be available for the grass 
during the spring months. Where moss is prevalent on lawns it 
is frequently an indication that the soil is very damp and drainage may 
be necessary to thoroughly remedy the defect. Sometimes, however, 
its presence is due to the poorness of the soil, and in such instances 
the best course to adopt is to thoroughly rake over the mossy portions 
with an iron-toothed rake, clearing away as much of the moss as possible, 
then place on an inch thick layer of very finely sifted soil to each barrow 
load of which tas been added a quart of finely-ground bone-meal Chis will 
kill any moss that remains, and in the spring the grass will quickly grow 
through and be very considerably improved Where any patches of turl 
are worn through the present is an excellent time to replace them with new, 
providing the weather is not frosty Good turf is essential for this purpose 
and it should be cut 2in. thick and in pleces it. by 15in., as this size is the 
most convenient lor 
general use. Care 
must be taken that 
the edges ol the old 
and new portions fit 
exactly, and if a little 
fine soil can be worked 
In the joints so much 
the better, The whole 
must be rammed quite 
firm. Sweeping and 
rolling the lawns when 
the soil is not frozen or 
socden will be of the 


greatest advantage, 


IIONEYSUCKLES THAT 
FLOWER IN WINTER, 


Although intro 
cuced to this country 
from China as long 
ago is 1545, the 
fragrant Honeysuckle 
known botanically is 
Lonicera fragrantis 
Sima is not trequenti 
met with In our var 
dens, probably because 
its mers are not well 
known; yet flowering as it does in the cold early days of February its white 
blossoms are exceedingly welcome, and this shrub should certainly find a 
place in gardens where sweetly nted tlowers are valued, It torms a shrub 
some 5/t. or Olt. high, and except in the very severesi winters retains its foliage, 

j 


so that it may be regarded as evergreen Unfortunately, it is of rather slow 


rowth, but this should not prevent its being planted {[t thrives in almost 
any well-cultivated and efficiently-drained garden soil, but is not so easily 


propagated as some other Honeysuckles, cuttings inserted in sandy soil in 


late summer being the best method to adopt. The Honevsuckle known 
botanically as Lonicera Standishii is very closely allied to the above an! 
flowers about the same time. It does not, however, retain its leaves during 
the winter months and the flowers are cream-coloured, It may be viven the 
same culture as advised above fhere is something peculiarly attractive 


in these winter-flowering Iloneysuckles, which bring the fragrance of summer 
and autumn into the most dreary to the gardener— months of the year, It 
is pleasant to smell the fragrance of Lonicera ft igrantissima on a mild d Ly, 


especially when a plant is on the wall near the chief room An odour of 


Iloneysuckle steals into the apartment, and one feels as if summer were nigh at 

hand There is much, after all, to interest one in the garden during the winter 

months. Not only are these Honeysuckles in flower, but there are Christmas 
, 


Roses, the exquisite Winter Sweet or Chimonanthus fragrans and the other 


things of which mention has already been made, PW. HL 
A BraurirulL Villox, 


The accompanying illustration represents one of the most beautiful of 
the herbaceous Phloxes the pure white variety, named Mrs, KE. EI 
Jenkins. This group is in the garden of Mr. William Hudson, The Lo lve, 


Surbiton Hill, and when in full beauty it seems as if a snow-heap had fallen 


on the earth. It is not only of v vorous cvrowth, almost too much s », Dul the 
richly-scented flowers hice the leafage, even bits ot growth left in the ground 
at the place the pl ints previ yusly occupied blooming with surprising 
freedom. No other Phlox of my acquaintanc nves a yreater wealth of 
flowers, or grows with greater vigour, Cc. 
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WILTSHIRE, 


THE RESIDENCE OF . 


MR. E. PITTS SQUAREY. 


no doubt about it that the terraced steep 
ounds at Downton is a 


When 


. the Icelandic scholar who was so long 


2 


irhiament-place of Saxon time 


vith Oxford, visited The Moot, he said: 


n, Norway or Iceland, and | will show 


never seen one so large 
\mony the many points of interest which 


offers, thi pen-air nursery of England’ 
most exceptional. Itis not, however, an 
an integral part of an elaborate set of 


hich have et raved thie 
wnton as a piace ot early 


attention of many 


1 to-day wive the tnpression ot being a 
ing, old-fa e. But it is 

a Parliamentary borough, It hes at the 
t boundary of the 
wth banks of the Wiltshire 
river approaches the Hampshire boundary 
hurch. llere it is a slow-moving 


Honed Villag really 


many channel consequent on the irr 


vater meadows and the diversion of the 


oe 


water for Downton Mills. 
bridyes, drainage and embankments were 


In primitive days, when roads and 
unknown, its wide, 
bogey bed was difficult to cross and formed a natural defence 
fordable spot 
dune, or earth 
derives its name. Below 

ford of Cerdic, where that 
river and deteated the 


inhabitants 
floriress, whence the town 
Charford, 
conquering invader crossed the 
\mbrosius, last of the 
lkkXomano.- ritish kings, who had come out from his encamp 
ment at Old Sarum to meet him. Thus, under the year 
Chronicle tells us that “ Cerdic and Cynric 
obtained the Kingdom of the West-Sexe and the same year 
they fought with the Bryts at. the 
called Cerdices ford, and sithen 
the Kingly family of the 
part of the Downton 
Nettlebury, preserves the 
great repute anc 


except at the where the Celtic 
made a strong 


Downton is 


natives unde 


Sig A.bD., the Saxon 


place which is now 
from that day have reigned 
West-Sexe.” Perhaps the north-west 
known in later times as 
Natanleod, the king “of 


pride,” who was 


earthworks, 
name ol 


of great among the 5,000 
whom Cerdic slew on this occasion. It may be so, and the 
Archaeological 
Celts 


view oi 


Downton earthworks may-—-as the writer in the 
Journat in 1875 held-—-have been made and field by the 


to repel the Teutonic invaders. But this was not the 
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a ell rmed authority, t late General 
| Ix ed an antiquarian mecting at Lhe 
\I it ippeared to him that its form 
, Sa | ul The spot where they were now 
" n t edu fa hor ho ip | k ep. Qutside wa a 
‘ ul yu ind ditch a half-moon-shaped ditc] a 
me tle did not see any nece ty to connect this earth 
Ln pain It is probably the residence of a 
feu f Lhe navined that this Moot was made atter the 
f ition ibandoned, at a time when they were no 


Copyright THE 
longer required, and that they cut the banks into terraces 
and made a palaver place of it.” This extremely broken and 
irregular piece of ground of some seven acres in extent was 
made into a garden, with such approa h to tormalism as its 


} 
lature allowed, at a time when garaen designers generally 


avoided suck: a site, and held that “hanging grounds uncapable 
to be cast into a Level seldom make handsome gardens.” Except 
that trees have grown out of topiary leading-strings and Nature 

is largely asserted herself over artifice, The Moot grounds are 


till much as they were laid out by Mr. Coles at the dawn of the 
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eighteenth century. We have, however, scarcely yet reached 
that date in our history of the place. It is a far cry from King 
Cerdic to Queen Anne, and we must bridge over the interval 
with a few words. Downton remained in the hands of the 
Wessex kings so long as they were pagans, and it became a 
Hlundred. It was, therefore, probably for the holding of the 
Ilundred-Moot, attended by representatives of the freemen 
chosen at the town moots within its area, that the six terraces 
were cut into the steep earthwork facing the river and the 


flat ground on its bank, which is now occupied by the pond. 
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A century after Cerdic’s time his descendants abandoned 
paganism, for there came to them “ Birinus, the Italian Monk, 
the Benedictine—the Winchester Saint.” The days of the 
great and wealthy West Saxon bishopric began, and in 648 
Downton was a king’s gift to the church of Winchester, whose 
bishops continued to be lords of the manor until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. When Henry Blois held the See 
in the disturbed days when his brother Stephen was king, he 
was among those who ‘* cruelly oppressed the wretched men ot 


the land with castle-work, and when the castles were made they 
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It was not very long after the coming of the Coleses that 
portions of the present house were built. It is a most pleasant, 
moderate-sized example of the style which arose in England in 
the middle of the seventeenth century when John Webb, 
Inigo Jones’s kinsman, was a leading architect and con- 
tinued down to its end. Tyttenhanger, Honington and Ramsbury 
are large houses of the kind which have appeared within recent 
years in these pages, while in town and country we still have left 
a fair sprinkling of houses of the type of The Moot. Such, for 
instance, is the 
house at Chiches- 
ter, attributed to 
Wren, and dated 
1696. The Moot, 
however, is said to 
have been built 
about 1650, and to 
have been partly 
remodelled after 
the beginning of 
the eighteenth 
century, which im- 
plies a rather 
lengthy con- 
tinuance of — the 
style. Indeed, it 
must still have 
occasionally pre 
vailed after the 
first Hanoverian 
king was on the 
throne, if Messrs. 
Belcher and Mac- 
artney, in their 
“Later Renais- 
sance Architecture 
in England,” are 
right in attribut- 
ing the original 
building of 
« The Moot” to 
Ti/E POND. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 1650 and its 
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alteration to 1720. They tell us that “the work of the 


while as to the west front, they decide that the stone entrance 
two periods has been well combined, and the designer has doorway and central window are “in the Wren manner.’ If 
so carefully preserved the character of the older work this means anything, it means that they date the north porch 
that it is in many cases difficult to see where one ends from 1650 and the west doorway from 1720, whereas we should 
and the other begins. Even the mouldings, usually a sure have imagined the ornamentation within the pediment of the 
index of date, give in this case but little clue.” It is indeed north porch to be of that mixed Chin 


sc and Louis XV. 


character which did not prevail in England 


very mysterious that a house which looks as if it had been built until after the 
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at one time, and that time about the moment when Charles I]. Wren-Gibbons period and appea in the design-books of 
passed away, should have been built at two moments, the one Swan, Ince and Halfpenny. In fact, this ornamental panel 
thirty-five years before and the other thirty-five years after, the is one of the very few thin at the Moot House which 
more probable date. Nor do Messrs. Belcher and Macartney, may be placed as late a 1720 Still more bewilderin 

who have certainly studied the subject, tend to make things clearet are Messrs. Belcher and Macartney when they speak of the 
to “the man in the street” when they say that the ‘entrance was laundry building, which occupi the east side of the vard 
originally on the north side and the old porch is still retained,” at right angles to the north front of the house, a i lates 
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ie propor 

unted : xl of light colour, are all recognised, line and of surlace. Distinction is wiven to the central feature, 
tive elements in the design, are all combined not merely by its slight projection and its modillioned pediment, 
he cornice, the rusticated coigns, the door and its finely-architraved and moulded stone door and window frame. 
f Italian origin to create an original and agree out also by the delicate differentiation of its walling from that of 
ti ind appropriate to the soil. The house the rest. Most of the walling brickwork is of alternate red 
it careful designing and finished workman tretchers and blue-grey burnt ends. But in th pediment a rich 
he creation of even moderate-sized houses in oloured red is alone used. There is an unusual simplicity about 
restored Stewarts and the early tlanoverians. the pediment of the doorway and the space above it. Messrs. 
ern elevation exactly enough of each material Belcher and Macartney rightly point out that thi pace was 
rnament and of plain surface; there ts just usually occupied by a coat of arms in a cartouche, and suggest 

ll the parts and a due proportion of all that a succession of owners may have led to its removal in this 

ul this is putt ether ina masterly manner, case. here are, however, no signs of such a eature ever! 
vell chosen and well made. There is skill having been there, and the explanation is to be found in the fact 
eir handling, but they are handled and not that the Coleses were not entitled to bear arms, and that, thouch 
id so there 1 yne freedom and variety of they had assumed or claimed them, they were disallowed by the 
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heralds at their visitation. In a list of “all such as have 
Usurpet the Names and Titles of Gentlemen without Authoritie 
and were Disclaimed at Salisburie in the County of Wiltshire in 
Sept Ao 1623” we find *“ Barnabie Coles of Duncton” set down 
with tifty others and bracketed together as *“* lgnobiles Omnes.” 
The inside of the house is fully consonant with the exterior. 
The rooms are ample, airy, well proportioned, well finished 
and panelled throughout the house. ‘here is strict  limi- 
tation to the amount of ornament, but what there is is 
good. It is the house of a man of simple but of cultured taste, 
who knew how to give to both ; 
the house and its environment 
the note of reticent distinction. 
The house stands south of the 
main street of Downton and 
at the foot of the Avon Valley’s 
eastern hillside. The road runs 
near its western front, and 
divides the house and its sur- 
rounding garden from the ex- 
tensive grounds that occupy 
the earthworks site. To the 
north of the house lies the 
office yard, to the south a 
flower-decked lawn, while the 
rise eastward is made use of 
to stretch out a long and 
elevated grass terrace, backed 
by an herbaceous border and a 
brick wall. From the road a 
wrought-iron gate admits up 
the flagged path and steps to 
the front door. But out from 
this gate, with its ball-topped 
brick posts, the road is widened 
for a carriage turn by a balus- 
traded semi-circle, centring in 
another wrought-iron gate, 
which opens into the grounds. 
These gates, in size and in 
design, will be noticed as being 
exactly right with the house 
and as if they had been care- 
fully designed by the same 
hand as part of a_ well-con- 
sidered whole. As a matter of 
lact, they are comparatively 
new to thet present position, 
being old specimens — aptly 
bought some years ago by 
Mr. Squarey from the late 
Mr. Binns, who was almost the 
first among dealers to recognise 
the worth of the lesser English 
architectural features and 
objec ts of the seventeenth and 
eighteeenth centuries. Passing 
into the grounds, we soon have 
to ascend steps on to the ridge 
that formed the defence of that 
northern outwork of the forti- 
fied space which General Pitt- 
Rivers called the demi-lune. 
Its centre is now an ample 
lawn, in whose midst rises a 
grassy mound, where stands 
the sundial, guarded by eight 
cut box bushes. Beyond it, to 
the south, in front of the 
timber clad eminence, rises the 
steep bank of the grand ditch, 
whose highest point ends in a 
massif of cut yew resembling a 
huge armchair. The other side 
of the ditch bank is walled 
as if here at one time the 
gardens ended, and as if the 
laying out of the broken 
ground of the old Saxon 
fortress and parliament-place had been undertaken somewhat 
later. The freer and more landscapy treatment which we find 
here would also point to this being the case. Yet it would 
appear that the whole is of one date. Mr. Squarey, in his 
“Moot and Its Traditions,” tells us that: “ The laying-out and 
planting of this site as ornamental gardens, probably Dutch 
rather than Italian, having regard to the date of such planting 
about 1690 to 1705, when the house was added to by Mr. Coles, 
may have led to some minor modifications of their form and 
character.” These modifications did not take the form we should 
have expected from the date assigned by Mr. Squarey, which. be 
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it noted, is a far more likely time for the house alterations than 
that decided on by Messrs. Belcher and Macartney. ‘The garden 
designer of William III.’s time disliked anything which could 
not be easily drawn out on paper with compass and T-square. 
Any line, curve or elevation which kicked against the limiting 
discipline of those instruments were anathema to him, and that 
he should have contented himself with winding his walks amid 
the irregular twists and turns of these earthworks and set his lines 
of trees hither and thither upon their rugged surface and precipi 
tous sides is quite remarkable. ‘The lay-out reminds one rather of 
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the ideas carried out at Houghton about 1730 by Bridgman, as 
to whom Horace Walpole tells us that he * disdained to make 
every division tally to its opposite, and though he still adhered 
much to straight walks with high clipped hedges, they were only 
his great lines; the rest he diversified by wilderness and with 


loose groves of oak though still within surrounding hedges.” 
William Kent developed Bridgman’s views, founded the 


landscape school and did much laying out of grounds from 1735 
to 1748. As we know from Rousham, he did not altogethe 
abandon formality, and he loved to set temples and classic grottos 
about; but he would have greatly valued the partly natural and 
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y art i f t land 1 t even-acre earthwork 
it 1D florded him. tle might have set 
! regularity, as the border of the steep 
t kof ride that formed the approach to the 
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, t | i by the fiyvure of Mercury now 
' h it wn the ix curved terrace ot 
Moot the pond whi 1 the original flat 
n folk, l r the Avon Valley 
‘ " Cranborne Chase Such a prospect 
t Kent, and here he would 

\ ten if i e find. It, therefore 
Sq y correct, the lay-out of the Downton 
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LAGON! here 1 a conviviality in the term, a 
f measure, a natural profanity, which 

| ‘ itt ntrinsically, wa never an ecclesi 

t el, It ancestor the little cruet of pre 
iit i cla drowned in the enlarged measure of 

ey used, no doubt, its note of protest, but the 
hurried into the ecclesiastical world, and 
{ ilaptation to its converted use and dignity. 
ie and the dretate of conscience, or of good 
dl ‘ d the incongruity (1 peak of the pewter ve sel), 
‘ n ind shape were introduced, which, to a 

ul ‘ ! ied the metamorphosi But * flagon' 
profane term survives, and to the spiritually attuned ear the 
Heat re it note discordant in the vocabulary of church 
t lt finement, as already sugyvested, was a gradual 
‘ Whine finally effected a reconciliation with ecclesiastical 
el | ntroduction of the flagon to church notice 
\ tained im the canol Ol 1603-4, hich read: 
( nie to be brought to the Communion Table ina 
Ia t wai pot or stoup of pewter, i not of purer 
‘ \\ her the p er flavon was used for ecclesiastical 
‘ | the date of the ibove canons Is not certain. 
e nee ‘ th century specimens to prove the fact, but 
quite e that they did tind their way into chureh 
inet revious to the Keformation, pewter was in general 
und tl tha » of ba metal was the usual measure o1 
ul ) ' ic need l'urthermore, the wording of 
ca { pre l ce ven to the base-metal ve el, read 
ike confimation of a precedent already in vogue 
\ wiulated for the introduction of reformed 
es. ‘The lver flagon varied according to the differing 
dl the | ter vessel followed humbly—a handmaid as it 
the mood of its distinguished superiors. To my know 
there are no pewter church-flagons in existence priot 
‘ ( nteenth century, and the earliest of these, by 
ruden weest that the flagons which took the 
place of the 

pre- Reforma 

tion cruet 

may have par 
taken of — the 
omewhat 
coarse nature 
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Li¢ pewtet! 
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for change, 
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ls is of quite remarkable interest as being half a century 
time. the de uncon 
natural formation, or with an early-born yearning to 
of the and 
universality was beginning to weary, Mr. Coles proved a pioneer, 
did at the day Wiiliam II]. what others 
took much credit for having invented in the days of George II. 
leaving aside these perplexing questions of when and wheretore 


kither dominated ided and 


\ 
lole 


et out four-square enclosure straight lines whose 


ind Downton in of 


which exercise the curious in architecture and horticulture when 
they are lucky enough to be Mr. Squarey’s guests, we may well 
conzratulate that gentleman on the possession of a place of the 


most varied charm and interest, whose every merit he is so well 


I. 


able to appreciate and retain. 
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tration of the 
sacrament m 
both specie 

\ record of 
the purchase 
ol these in 
creased quan 
tities may be 
found in 
early post 


Keformation 
churchwarden 





accounts 


rom those at 


Ludlow (1545) XVI. CENTURY. 
we read : 

Item payde to the servers of wyne on Easter Day ij4- Paid for wyne 
and bread on Palme Sonday eveyn and on the day xxi. Item for xxxj 
quartes of wyne from Palme Sonday untille Easter Wike x for bred viijs 
The purchase of “ singing bread” (wafer bread) is likewise of 


interest. This is also to be found in the churchwarden’s account 
of Ludlow, published by the Camden Society : 


2nd Year of Edward VI 1545 

liem for di, a. m. of singing bred 1) ob. 

27th Hlenry VIII 

Item payd to Master Wardene for syngynge bred iijs. iiij 1. 

Kdward VI 1540 

litem paya for singing brede at dyverse tymes. NS vijd, 

1554 Payd for a tonacull to carry holly water. ijs. jd. 

1557- Item to the sayd Thomas Season for a pere of cruettes of tyne for 
the high chauncelle. 


The idea that cruets were intended for oil and water to be mixed 
with the wine is clearly erroneous. The mixture would obviously 
have been nauseating; in addition, there no mention of 
oil at the Last Supper. Bread and wine were to be the elements 
Although the cruet was in pre-Reformation times 
the ancestor, so to speak, of the flagon, and served to contain the 
small quantity of water and by the priest in the 
Sacrifice of the Mass, the flagon did exist contemporaneously and 
was connected with church \ of laton with a 
flakon,”’ mentioned in the churchwarden’s accounts of St. Mary 
Hill, London, refers to the ewer and dish possessed by most 
churches for washing the hands of a bishop or other prelate 
before and during Mass. All bishops now carry with them their 
own sacred vessels when they pontificate ; but the old use of the 
flayon in pre-Reformation churches was especially connected 
with the of the “flagon and dish for the 
Lavabo.” The earliest flagons made expressly for church use 
had in view this increased quantity of wine, and the size of the 
larger as the innovated practice more 
Leicester, Carmarthen, Somerset, Pembrokeshire, 
possess early specimens of flagons measuring 15in. and 16in.; 
but to Wiltshire must be awarded the palm for “ The Pot of 
lishertonauger,” towers to the height of 21}in. Its 
interest is further by the date—1660—which, with 
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general. 


which 
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the names of its churchwardens, forms 
part of the inscription on the drum. 
But the unmanageableness of the large 
measure soon brought about a needed 
reform. Its awkwardness, due not only 
to size and weight, but to the inade- 
quate handle, which gave but little help 
or leverage for pouring out the lingering 
contents, exacted at last a reduction in 
height and capacity. Strange tc say, 
this difficulty of the handle was only 
solved two centuries later, when for a 
short period the tall flagon shown in the 
last illustration was reintroduced into 
the ecclesiastical world. The sinuous 
handle of the eighteenth century, in the 
case of the high vessel, was remodelled 
so as to locate its concave centre in 
the middle of the drum, thus supplying 
a double handle: the upper segment 
to be used for pouring the high level of 
wine, the lower to turn out the stubborn 
depths. As the flagons diminished in size 

which, as has been stated, was due to 
reasons of convenience and, doubtless, to 
a dawning sense of moderation, restraint, 
in vessels ecclesiastic—they appeared in 
pairs, and these were rarely large. On 
the contrary, the idea which inspired a 
reduction of their large proportions was 
further elaborated by an endeavour to 
refine then worldly appearance at 
crusade which achieved successfully their 
complete conversion to the reformed 
religion. This was largely helped by 
the gradual disappearance of the domestic 
flagon in favour of earthenware vessels 
bearing less resonant names. 

To-day the reform is complete, and 
the flagon, except for the surviving relics 
of former days, represents principally a 
church vessel. But the sporting appella- 
tion —flagon—-still remains, stubborn, 
immovable, perhaps as a protest, possibly 
is a confession of apostasy. Of all 
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pewter church plate the flagon survives in greatest numbers, 
and obviously for the reason of its robust composition. What 
contributed also to its long life was the added note of respect 
which ensured special care for church vessels. It is for this 
reason that we often find fragile pieces serving ecclesiastical 
needs, defying the centuries that long before would have achieved 
their destruction had they but remained faithful to their domestic 
origin and purpose. But it is not alone to the special care of 
reverent hands that is due their longevity, but to that quality of 
immutability in religion which passes on from generation to 
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THE GREATEST OF FRENCH COMPOSERS 


l/n Romantique sous Louis-Philippe: Hector 


Adolphe Boschot. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit ) 


ADOLPHE BOSCIIOT is one of the most eminent musical critics 

at present writing in France. An enthusiastic worshipper 
of Mozart, he has done much to lead public taste back to a 
sincerer appreciation of the great Continental composers who 
preceded Wagner, and thus to render possible the present 
success of such delicate and original artists as Debussy and 
Without being an anti-Wagnerian in the earlier sense of the 
word, he has diligently denounced the peculiarly silly snobbishness which has 


- 
César Franck. 


gracually grown up as a rank weed in the garden of the great German master’s 
fame. He does not believe that Bach and Beethoven existed solely for tl 

purpose of making Wagner possible. He recognises the many weak spots in 
the Wagnerian armour. Wagner, colossal polyphonist as he undoubtedly was, 
was uninteresting as a poet, a philosopher and a punster. It is right to admire 
him, according to M. Bosciot, for what was really admirable in him, and this 
the most inveterate paradoxist will bh irdly gainsay; but there was much about 
him that was certainly trivial and ineffectual, even from the point of view of 
his compositions, and wilfully to overlook this fact may be all very well for 
German hero-worshippers, but it does not fit in with the task of an 


honest 
critic M. Boschot is, indeed, much more than an ordinary critic, and herein 
lies his strength. Tle is a subtle analyst of character, a methodical historian 


with an abounding sense of humour, and he has the dramatic sense of th 


accomplished story-teller, These qualities have specially fitted him to be the 
biographer of Hector Berlioz, who, in addition to being the most typically 
national of all the French composers, was a man of extraordinary personality, 
whose mannerisms of styie, carried into the details of everyday life, ani 
deliberate eccentricities sharply characterised the artistic epoch in which 
he lived. Hector Berlioz was first and foremost a Romanticist. To the 
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generation a permanent reverence for 
sacred things. \ domestic piece may 
be enthroned to-day, and deposed to 
morrow. Ignorance, careless handling, 
fashion and the counth vicissitudes 
of successive ownership are more than 
sufficient to guarantee it a precarious 
existence. The sacred vessel, on the 
contrary, has but one Master, one 
mission, and to its mystic nature and 
use each successive custodian ministers 
with reverent care. And when at last 
tottering years absolve it from further 
service, the sacred vessel is set care 
fully aside in some special sanctuary, 
where age and the scars of faithful 
service make an ever-increasing appeal 
to churchman and antiquarian. Further 
more, lest commerce should thereaftet 
disturb its privileged rest——that it be not 
tempted afield to run the gauntlet of 
dealer, collector, or museum profanation 
a special ordination has been framed 
by which the removal or sale of church 
pleces, except by special permission, 
becomes an act illegal, sacrilegious. 

An interesting, indeed a_ pathetic, 
instance of the extreme limit to which 
solicitude for sacred vessels can be 
carried is the case of Bearsted, Went, 
where, on the acquisition of — silvet 
vesseis, “the old pewter communion- 
service was inserted into a wall of the 
church and built therein.” Keverent 
handling during life, increased care 
thereafter, a specially-framed law to 
euard their decrepit age, is it then a 
wonder that church pieces reach us 
across the span of centuries, wearing still 
the semblance otf youth, their features 
untouched save by the mellowing hand, 
of Time? How different the fate ot 
domestic pieces, warring with the irrevs 
rent world, resisting feebly, pathetically, 
the hand of hard usage, only to find then 
way at last to the dust-heap or melting-pot. The disappearance 
of the old pieces was, alas, obligatory, and this fact answers the oft 
repeated queries ; What has become of the early pieces ¢ Why 
have they disappeared without leaving behind them a trace of 
their existence? An early law of the Pewterers’ Company strictly 
prohibited the sale of old pewter as new. Pewterers were allowed 
to buy old, damaged pleces, but they were obliged to melt and 


recast them. And this, alas, applied as well to perambulating 
hawkers, who roamed the country in search for old and 
damaged specimens. ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 


TURE. 


psychological analysis of Berlioz M. Adolphe Boschat has applied the method 
which was set in vogue by the masters ol the realistic novel Many of his 
chapters might have been written by Zola, so carefully does he trace in them 
the atavistic causes by which Berlicz’s genius must have been influence 

M. Boschot does not allow his readers to fall into the error of supposing that 
genius 18 ever hereditary. Ile points out that none of Ilector Berlioz’s 
ancestors, who were Southern French people of good bourgeois stock, 
possessed a particle of their illustrious descendant’s ability as a musical 
composer, Mozart was the son of a professional teacher of music who 
treated music in the same cold-blooded commercial way that a grocer does 
his wares, terlioz’s father encouraged his son to play the flute, but that 
was about all the influence that he can be said to have exercised over his son’s 
artistic career. M. Hoschot contends, however, and probably he is right, that 
while genius 1s a direct wilt from the gods, Ils de velopm ‘nt and direction are 
affected by inherited instincts and early environment, So, with a careful 
pencil, which would have merited the approval of a Flaubert, he tells of the 
topographical con litions of the Dauphine, that mountainous district in the 


South of France, where the Berlioz family had been settled for many 


generations. Berlioz was born in the little country town of Cote St. Andre, 
a stone’s throw from the limits of Gascony. Built upon a high plateau, a 
magnificent panorama spreads all around it. jut it cannot be described as 
possessing either the charm of mystery or the beauty of rustic prettiness 
There are no groupings, no ingenious arrangements, none of that beauty 
which has already been humanised, such as may be seen in Touraine, or in 
Greece, or at Salzburg, which was the home ol Mozart. In these regions 


Nature herself is an artist—the lines and the colours have a_ melodious 


harmony. Unlike Brittany, moreover, with its mists and melancholy, the 
country of Berlioz is sharp-cut and clear M. Boschot describes the chara I 
of the Dauphinois folk According to the old popular rhyme they are ** tin, 


faux et courtois’ keen, false and polite. During the Revolution they appear 


to have contented themscives with qu tly taking possession of the goods 
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t hi t } t tr bloods 1, to I them iN 
! ) at Alter tl Revolution tl notabl 
ts ( > \ t r rned without difficulty to their former 
rel al It w in this not very inspiring environment that 
il r Ber val t wl the First Empire was att | ht of its 
t Il r Bet rs to hav | musical ta t at a very rly 
ace r nw il n musi ru nts; neither his paret nor 
v ! r | 1 iano oreven a har t Il r, 
never ' { i ' rma iy of ti hool com ions, 
nat 1 er t I! first or trai comp 
‘ ! al i ot thiiteen ar t-hail n ! nt it toa trm 
' hers in Par ‘ i peremptory requ t t y should pul 
t at thew ‘ ' wit i iy ‘Wi you ar ne this wor 
' : wro *I shail hav time to n you some romar s with 
my ' t tt I Y ! ition An il tor had never, 
“ rut to biovrapher, nha plano Ilis tter remained without a 
' I} hot rage him Lhe | t ne guitar, and read at 
re-read t u (; in the ** Biouvra 1 Universelle,” of which hi 
t Y ‘ copy, until | practicaliy had it by heart, and it Is a 
irieu act that wi ‘ ! nee irom this articie are cor intl cropping up 
the numberless mu | criticisms which later on Berlioz contributed to 
Par review I ) ! with th tatement 1 Gil ** frequentl 
ul tl t nit to rose | tri to forget that he was a 
" t Tom tl i to USSIul he wou " to object 
vhich, whether pr nt or retraced upon the st , co-operste in the dramat 
t i th um of ti ! t M. 1 st onl tha 
yor m t u to m ip the whole ol Berlioz’s 
wor ri it ‘ f Chateaubrian m Berlioz vouthful nius 
‘ ry reat I ‘ it its decisiv direction, w 1 was towar 
ron " son u tlterwards, when th two rea me cam to 
now ot ther, Ber r to borrow S tf Chateaulu I, tout wit! 
t cece Wi i heent pr it wthor of * Reéne rt ' 
in | ' il r Derlioz was despat to Par by his father, who was a 
il doctor, to nuiv uw i r Il j no via th hospi ils very 
' md | rina to vot hin f to musi roucht about a 
' ' sit mil I wil Southern et \ { th voung man, 
i Ac | t it itheu Th history nt the early ru : 
' t ¢ i t ito | 1 soon Ilector Berlio found hin I 
‘ hea f tl | brance,” tl icknow!l | leader of romant 
' = a Viv rl m oof th ) rance he 
iW rat tl your ‘| ( if th romontiec rev I, at t first 
rho ) Berlioz Symphor ba " Lon cur ‘ red 
i ' t they wor u ur or mutton-chop whi ' like 
Rerl oz i tf them | t moustache or an In rial Doeir nic 
nem vere, iru clea haven and bald The ** Jeune-b ran 
i ] wore long ft mats of creen or thame loured cloth with velvet 
uw tat tl “ t and wit flowin t \ blac tle. or ss 
“ I " tur nt form to su t storm-clou li shirt-collar 
wit ! }) ut tl tip ti waistcoat wa ol it’s Ww ind th 
lar i { i mit thrown | sar rved as a kind of shawl Th 
t" rs, of ntale . lun rt ole of the boot, wer brown, vrey or 
blu bor ev " lt the colour of the coat was not black, but ash colour, 
puce, or ** dust of ruins A long cane with a tassel was curried in the hand. 
(iver all w thrown a vast 1 ot ** wall-colour, which hal come into 
fashion with Victor Tlugo’s ** Llernani Some of the ** Jeune-France” wore 
j haped felt hats with big brims, and it was the correct thine to 
m t feroe " imblounded, Dante que, on Byronian air M. Boschot 
j ers a good deal of this youthlul pretentiousne reflected in’ Berlioz 
1 ! WOTK, inalsohe is not tar trom conclucine that to tl end of 
} i Berhoz, misunderstood, heart-broken and dicanpeint » remained, 
in spite of all sand Ohl ave, an unrepentant ** | ne-b rane Romant 
h was his first attachment to Mile. Camille Moke, who was to ! om 
Mu level, ul ‘ of the piano manulac rer, for in her honour he made 
n itlemypt it cil it (,cnoa, on th per t neerity of which his 
biographer throw ome ure tic doubts, but was successfully fished out of 
hie 1, **harpous x is he himsell wrote, ** lil t iimon,” \ few Lvs 
later he had made up his mind to marry a Miss Harriet Smithson, an Irish 
ress of reat beauty, who was then performing Ophelia in Paris. Miss 


Smithson, to judge from the little that is recorded of her, appears to nave had 


» ta Ht, and an unfortunate temper Iler je tlousy, uncdoulrt ly, made 
lierhoz’s lle a misery to him, though it was in goodly measure justified by 
his mitted act . t on hi art) she can have exercised no in I or 
et t ne inflwenne vhatever M. Boschot’s biovraphy can us, so far 
to the dark per i Derlioz lile, when, unable to tolerate any longer his 
Irish) wile, he cee d to flee to Brussels with the French actress and sit er, 
Mar | o, wit whom he was stined to spend all his latter vears, 
] riioz was then torty, wed the territsle trugel which he had ut rilaken 
wainst popular proju wd lenoranc was already lx inning to tell upon 

im Ile was losi his verve and suppleness, but M. Bosehct, althoueh 


he ss not alway t very sympathetic btovrapher, admits that to the very end 
the author of ** Trovens remained a magnificent fighter, clinging faithfully 


to all his youthful ideals of art and lile. ROWLAND STRONG 


NATIVI ART. 





Scrcens as Ga s in Ff sh Churches, by Francis Bond. (Ilenry 
brow 

MK. FRANCI= BONDS short work on S$ ns and Galleries in Een 
Cin iS & Very stor r close-pack information Ile seeks for 
the origin of that mest ti ve featur ol our pr Keformation church 
interiors, the rood screen and loft, and finds it in **some kind of fence,” 
which trom primitiv times protected the apse or sacrarium of Ci 

places of worship It grew in siz ind heieht, so that it su ported 
1 | m, str hing across the wide arch, rhe beam served as a 
resting ‘ fur candlesticks, for reliquaries, for a cross, and thus, 
n combination with the “fence,” it came to be a considerable and 
urnat ructure consisting of a scre n (whose lower paneis were solid 
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ind painted with figures of saints and whose upper ones were traceried 
openings), of a broad walk (approached by a_ stairway and resting 
on the screen) of beautifully-wrought parapets or frontals pr ytecting the 
wall ind of the great rood, flanked by images of the Blessed Virgin and 
St. John the Evangelist rising above the parapet and serv -]—it was veiled at 
penitential seasons, and at all times had candles burning before it—from 
the walk or loft. Such was the form which became the established 

i almost universal model in our parish churches in the fifteenth 
century and continued to be erected down to the very day that the dissolu 
tion of the monasteries was decreed. But Mr. Bond both describes and 
illustrates the rarer and earlier forms, such as the triple fourteenth century 


me arches at Capel-le-Ferne and Bramford, and the filling in of the 


| 

whole chancel arch with stone tracery alter the manner of an unglazed 
window, of which Great Barfield and Stebbing are examples Of the 
fifteenth century type a very large number survive in a more or less mutilated 
condition, None retains the rood and very few the lo't with its parapets, 
Piough 150 screens yet remain in Devon (and this despite the fact that 
seventy-two are known to have been « estroyed by the clergy in the nineteenth 


century), only the one small one at Atherington retains its complete loft and 
parapets, and this has been taken as the model for reconstructing the 
mutilated ex mples at Staverton and at Kenton. Wales is more fortunate. 
Llanrwst has a very well-preserved screen, with the parapets to east and west 
periect and quite distinct from each otherincharacter, beight inddesign -pertect, 
that is, with the exception of the carved figures which once stool in serried rank 
in the niches of the high par:pet on the west, or nave side At the little church 
of Llananno, however, the figures do remain and make it an unique example. 
But if Devon yields the largest number and Wales the most perfect screens ana 
lofts, Norfolk and Suffolk offer the finest specimens not only in the design 
ind craftsmanship of the woo work, but tn the painting of the panel pictures, 
which, especially at Ranworth, are of very high artistic quality. There was, 
of course, strong Flemish intluence here, yet the work itself seems to have 


been done by Englishmen, as no Flemish names, but many distinctly English, 


ippear in surviving accounts and records. [here is no doubt what- 
ever that in the fifteenth century England had its true artists not 
only in the larger cities, but in the rural parishes. Mr. Bond quotes Bishop 
IHobhouse’s well-grounded opinion, that in Devon and Somerset most of the 

reen work was done by the villagers themseives. ‘* Knowing the achieve- 
ments of the British workman nowadays, it certainly seems inconceivable 
that the once grand chancel screen at Yatton, Somerset, for which, 
it 1454, the carpenter’s account alone amounted to £27, say £405 
of our money, was executed on the spot by J. Cross, who lived 
ut Cleeve within’ the parish.” The knowledge that much of _ this 


mirable handiwork was the product of ** home industries ” lends additional 


ethical, archive slovical and sentimental, to the ancient woodwork of our 


value, 

churches. rhe iconoclasm of the sixteenth and seventeenth, the inditierence 
of the eighteenth and the “‘ restoration ” aberration of the nineteenth centuries 
have destroyed most of it. Has the twentieth century the intelligence to 
treasure what remains ? Mr. Bond tells us, with sadness, that ‘* what 


medieval screens are leit are fast being wrecked by irrespor sibl vicars 
wives and curates. Many now bristle with nails and tin-tacks, the wood 


bein suised and chipped and pierced and split in a way that no lady would 





dream of allowing anvone to treat the furaiture of her own private house ; but 


uch treatment, it seems, is good enough for the Tlouse of sod,” ee 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Magazines of the Month. 


rill. subjects of men’s conversation find adequate expression in the 
heavy reviews for January. One of these is the occult, to which there is a 
marked return Those who wish to see both sides of the question will do 


well to compare Mr. W. T. Stead’s article in the /or/arghtiy with that of 
Protessor Simon Newcomb in the Nineleenth Cenfury. Mr. S‘ead is a man 
vho always goes to extremes, and in the course of his article he enumerates 
occurrences which, if verified, would revolutionise our ideas about the unseen 
ut the public is so accustomed to the c mnfidence imounting to rashness 

of his statements, that it is doubtful if his asseverations will receive much 
ittention. On the other hand, it would be impossible to imagine any more un- 
b ed, lucid and convincing explanation of the question than that of Professor 
is that 


nothing has been brought out by the researches of the Psychical Research 





Newcomb. The conclusion at whica he arrives with obvious reluctanc 


Society and its able collaborators except what we should expect to find in the 


or linary course of nature,” and he goes on to say that “*the records do not 
tell us, and never can tell us, about the uncounted millicns of people who 


have forgotten that they ever hal a vision of any illusion, or who, having 


rch, did not find it associated with any notable occurrence Count them 
ali in, and nothing is left on which to base any theory of occultism.” Another 
prominent too prominent question of the day is female suffrage It is not 


so prominent in the reviews this month, however, as it was last, the most 


notable article being that of a woman worker, Miss Simkins, in the Na//ona 


/ . The lIlouse of Lords, of course, occupies a great deal of space, 
especiilly inthe Ninelecnth Century. Mr. Herbert Paul writes with sympathy 
and appreciation of Milton, and Mr. Lewis Melville contributes to the same 
journal an article on the centenary of Edgar Allan Poe, who was born on 
January roth, 1809 It is a clever and well-informed piece of criticism, 
and we agree wtn the writer that the supreme example of Poe’s Muse 
is **Annabel Lee,” “‘ with its spirituality, its pathos, and its tenderness 
wonderfully brought out through the simplicity of the stvle and the 
exquisite music and the haunting strains of the verse.” As usual, 
the National Avview is extremely argumentative, and deals chiefly 
with prominent controversies mn regard to home and foreign politics. 
Mr. Austin Dobson, however, contrilutes a fine essay on the Oxford 
Thackeray. It is full of interesting detail, but Mr. Dobson, as usual, avoids 
generalisation Mr. George Llookham discusses once more what he calls the 
Shakespearian problem as to the improbability, accorling to Mr. George 
Greenwood, of ** Shakespeare of Stratford having written the plays and poems 


almost universally credited to him.” The ground is much trodden and not 
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inviting The second numberof the Zng/ish Review will naturally be scanned 
closely in order to ascertain if this new venture is likely to fulfil the promise 
it showed at starting. The affirmative answer will be returned, but not with the 


confidence and emphasis that we should have liked Ine editor’s chief success 
this month has lain in obtaining from Mr. Theodore Watts Dunton Rossetti’s 
** Ballad of Jan Van Hunks.” 


style of the poet has been brought out at the ** Pines” for the delectation 


rhis singular departure from the ordinary 


of visitors at intervals during the last quarter of 


a century, but its publica- 


isons which are set forth in a contribution by 


tion was delayed owing to re 
Mr. Theodore 


the life 


Watts Dunton, which incidentally gives an intimate picture of 
at Kelmscott Manor thirty-six years ago, when Rossetti was joint 
tenant there with William Morris. The ballad itself is best described as a 
vrotesque It recites the manner in which Jan Van Ilunks made a smoking 


match with the Devil and lost it. The last three verses will give an excellent 


idea both of the workmanship and the spirit of the poem - 


Phat hour a dreadful monster sped 
}lome to his fiery place ; 
A shrieking wretch hung over his back 
As he sank through nether space. 
Of such a rider on such a steed 
What tongue the flight shall trace ? 
The bearer shook his burden off 
As he reached his retinue; 
Ile has flung him into a knot of fiends, 
Red, yellow, green and blue ; 
*[ have brought a pipe for my private use, 


Go trim it, some of you!’ 


DOGS 


f HERE are signs, not 
to be mistaken, ot 
a slightly increased 
and increasing inter- 
est in shooting overt 
does and in the work of dogs 
in the field. lor one thing, 
we do not now hear the driving 
with all the un 
that he used 


“ 


shot speak 
disguised scorn 
to of the shooter who ** shoots 
birds Lehind as they get up,” 
or “blows grouse to little 

flutter along 
the heather.” Ile has found 


that this form of the 


pieces as they 


shoot- 


ing game is not quite the 
simple and uninteresting 
matter that he had supposed 
it, even apart from any 
added interest in seeing the 
dogs intelligently at work; 
and he also appears to be 
growing conscious that there 


considerable 
about the great 


~ 


Is a monotony 
majority ol 
although 
glorious although the 
average of the driven shots is more difficult than the average 
of shots at birds as they rise. If demonstration is needed, it 
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the driven shots, 


there are, of course, excepuions, and 





GOOD EXAMPLE, 
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They have sliced the very crown from his head, 
Worse tonsure than a monk’s 


1 


Lopped arms and legs, stucl 


< a red-hot tube 
In his wretchedest of trunks: 
And when the Devil wants his pipe 


They bring him Jan Van Hunks. 


In the same number will be found Anatole France, 
written in his most characteristic style, a fine paper by Mr. Cunninghame 
Lee.” Mr. Wells 


more than fulfils expectation in * Tono-Bungay,” and the other prominent 


a French story by M 


Graham and a very out-of-the-way story 


by ** Vernon 
contributors are Tolstoi and Joseph Conrad. The strictly review part is not a 
well done as it ought to be. Phe selection of themes, in our opinion, leavy 
something to be desired, 
Some Indian Birds. 

At the outset, be it noted, Arrds of | Pia s, by 
(John 
India, or rather of such as are to be met with in the plains thereof, 


Douglas Dewar 


Lane), is made up of a series of short essays on the birds of 


And very charming chapters they are too—with one 


The author, an Indian 


unhappy exception, 


Civil Servant, selecting a number of the more 


characteristic species, discourses pleasantly, and with insight, on their 


individual peculiarities, Though, as far as we hav: been able to discover, he 


adds nothing new to our knowledge of these birds, he has acquired the knicl 


of writing in a gcssipy fashion, and thus often makes even the commonplace to 


g 
glow. lHlere and there he ventures to air his views on what he is pleased to call 


** Neo-Darwinism,” and to censure grively those who have had the boldness 


to formulate hypotheses on the significance of coloration, protection and 
And just as often as he dues this we lose 


otherwise. sympathy with him, 


AND THE GUN. 


_@ 
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W/I7/1 A FRIEND. Copyright 
may be found in the growing keenness with which are watched 
the trials of dows in the field, whether they be pointers ot 
paniel ° Now the 


kind, or his 


Setters, retrievers o1 retriever is the one 


intelligence and_ special 
use 1s of the one kind, that is 


in every 


valuable 
form of shooting. We want 
him at the end of a drive to help in 
the pick up; we want him when we 


rabbiting ; there i 


my 9 


are wildfowling or 
no branch of the sport in which he 
need be idle. But it is also true that 


the retrieving faculty is one which it 


IS most uselul to inculcate in any 
kind ot dow, be he spaniel, pointe! 
or setter, or even of a variety which 
Is not generally regarded as strictly 
sporting at all. \ terrier can be 


taught to 
mouth on his game as any d 
you will find. It is all a 
teaching, and 


retrieve with as gentle a 


perhaps, no matter to 


what peculiar use you are going to 
put your dog eventually, you cat rt 
well begin the process of his’ break 
ing better than with simple lessons 
In retrieving; you have to realise 


that the first thing oto om rlance 1s 


that he should learn to 


hOOK On you 
that 38 Of much 
ential import 


as his teacher 


more ¢ than the pre 


Copyright cise nature of the fist few | mn 
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i ~ A BACKING 
le must acd ret ibit of looks to you as the ruc to his 
actions, When you ive established ino him this) disposition 
have done the bigver half of his education. The rest is 
paratively ea this granted, it is very evident that it 
ential that h first lesson should begin in. circumstance 
familar to him, not likely to distract his attention from you 
by any exciting occurrences, and these conditions are much 
more readily realised in a room than out of doors. Out of 
doors you never know what is going to happen next, whether 


ti bird is going to jump up under his nose, a boy to whistle in 
the distance there are a thousand and on possibilities ol 
distraction, Vherefore, begin his education in a room, in a 
room which he know well. If he does not know it well 
ready, give him plenty of time to “nose” round it, to make 
himself acquainted with it and satisfy all his curiosity befor: 
you begin the delicate task of his education. The time thus 
occupied is not wasted, for much more will be wasted, and 
your chance of ever really engaging his undivided attention 
will be much jeopardised, if you commence teaching while he 
is still inclined to look and smell around him 


Perhaps it was not absolutely precise to say that the first 


lesson should be in retrieving, for it is obvious that before 
retrieving an object it is necessary that the dog should. find 
it. Encourage him, there re, to search, Lhis is so much tn 
accordane 
vith hi i 
herited hun 
in instinct 
that he ill 
tal to it i 
t t pleasar 
uve ilmost 
ul ol Do 
not e him 
is the object 
ot search any 
thin edibl 


In the early 


certainly al 
it take, be- 
cause it leads 
m the first 
place, to d 

ippointment 


and probably 


disinclination 
to turthet 
eking when 
he finds him 
elf cli Wel 
in methu 


lich is not C. Rew, Wisha V.B. SCHOOLIAG 
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edible, and is also apt to lead to that immediate tight ( losing of the 
teeth on the object found which it must be your special purpose to 
discourage if necessary, by rather painful processes. Dut though 
you should not give him for his object of search anything edible, it 
is very right, and quite necessary, that you should reward him now 
and then by something edible when he has done well. Biscuit 
may serve the purpose, or if you wish to give him a more dainty 
reward, dried bits of cooked fiver, which he will appreciate very 
n your pocket, in a paper bag, 
without inconvenience. Something of this kind may be given 
on his first discovery of an object which you have hidden and 
** Seek dead,” which you will 
eventually employ in the field——to search for, and again on his 
first successful achievement of the whole of the first lesson 

that is to say, not only finding the object, but bringing it, when 
found, to your hand. THe has to learn under the stimulus of the 
expectation of reward, not under the fear of punishment—that 
is to be understood between you very distinctly from the first 

but the reward of something to eat should only be now and then 
given, rather as “something special.” He should regard you 
words of praise and caressing pat as valuable, and you ought not 
to spoil their value in his eyes by constantly giving him what 


highly, and which you may carry 


instructed him—-using the phrase 


his natural healthy appetite is sure to prize more highly. 
So soon as the dog has found the hidden object, which you 

will enc ourage 

him to do by 
pretending to 
look for it 
yourself, and 
evincing great 
pleasure when 
it IS found, 
you will pro 
bably find him 
disposed to 
take a few 
steps towards 
you, holding, 
and perhaps 
tossing, it in 
his mouth the 
while. It is 
a tendency 
which you 
must do all 
you can to en- 
courage, and 
once you have 
committed 
yourself to 
the words 
“* Fetch "Sg 
Copyright you must see 


7HE OPEN. 
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that he does “fetch it.” It is the second most important 
maxim of the dog-breaking creed, and only second to that 
which commands that the dog should learn under the incitement 
of the hope of reward rather than under the fear of punishment, 
that when he is told to do a_ thing he must do _ it. 
The very slightest divergence from the course you have 
marked out for him must be checked at the outset. You 
have told him to “fetch it,” and, therefore, he must “fetch 
it,’ even though you have to fetch him, too, with “ it” in his 
mouth. The first time or two he will drop it on the floor within 
a foot or two of where he found it, and will come to you expecting 
rewaid. Instead, if you have already committed yourself to ail 
the trouble for both of you implied in saying “Fetch it,” you 
must take him back to where he left the object, set it in his 
mouth, if necessary hold his mouth shut on it, then drag him, 
thus holding it, along the floor to the spot whence you issued your 
command ; reward him then, and after a few repetitions he is 
most likely to bring it by himself. When he does this for the 
first time no praise is too extravagant for him, no daintiest piece 
of liver too flavoursome. And remember never to weary him by 
too long a lesson at a time. , ; 

You have to treat your dogs in different ways according to 
their characters, but this is a truism of all education and of all 
pupils, as well those that are human as those that are canine. 
Dogs differ in their natural disposition and manner of mouthing 
an object, too, and if you find your dog disposed to a too 
vehement grip, you should discourage him by filling the soft 
object, such as a pin-cushion or small pad, with which you will 
have been exercising him, with 
wires sharp enough of point to 
prick and incommode him if 
he grip them too hard, but not 
sharp enough to give him a 
serious hurt. 

Before you take your 
young dog out into the field it 
is best to familiarise him as fat 
as possible with the conditions 
which he will find there. Thus, 
since you will often want him 
to go in couples, it is well to 
accustom him at home. to 
spend some of his time « oupled 
with a friend. Never, in the 
first instance, tie up a puppy 
with a rope or leathern lead, 
for if you do he will, of course, 
exercise his teeth on it, and, 
finding that he can cut it 
through, will never be at rest 
when he is tied up all his lite 
after, but will always be trying 
to bite himself free. On the 
other hand, if you fasten him 
at first with a chain, he will fret 
his teeth on this to no effect, 
and in consequence, being 
persuaded that such bonds 
are not to be severed, you 
may tie bim up in his later 
liie with string, or leather, 
and he will suppose it quite useless to attempt to bite 
through it. You must begin teaching your dog in solitude, 
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without a human or a canine friend to distract his mind from 
you, but in the feld he will have to work in company with 
his fellows, and therefore you must soon accustom him to be in 
company. His first few lessons in the field are better taken 
alone, but after these first few he will advance much quicker 
in the higher culture if you give him a good old stager—one who 
will not be too discomposed by his running in and taking her 
*« point "—to set him a good example and model. The feminine 
vender is used purposely, for, supposing your pupil to be a male, 
he will hunt in a more friendly way with an old lady than with an 
old gentleman, and the lady will not be so grumpy as a gentleman 
if he runs in and spoils her point. If your pupil be a lady you 
will, “contrariwise,”’ do best to take an elderly gentleman to 
show her the right way. Nor is it of the canine model and 
example only that you ought to have a care, lest he become too 
grumpy and discourage the young idea from shooting. The 
human teacher has to keep a very strong control of himself also, 
never losing temper or patience; and this further counsel may 
be added, that you should not go out yourself with a gun to 
shoot, for instruction’s sake, over a young dog, unless you can 
pretty well trust yourself not to miss an easy shot, nor should you 
send out anyone with a young dog, in like circumstances, who 
cannot be similarly trusted. The dog should be led at first to 
associate the discharge of the gun with the death of the bird, 
so that only easy shots, which are moral certainties, should be 
taken over a young dog. <A few misses at the beginning may 
flurry both master and pupil, perhaps to the utter and irretrievable 
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undoing of the latter. You have to remember what a deal 
depends, in the case of a young mind, whether of dog or man, 
on the first impressions that it receives. And, finally, you should 
have a care in choosing the school for your first lessons in 
the field. You should choose by preference the open ground, 
such as the moorland heather for choice, where you can have 
your pupil all the time under your eye. The broken ground, 
among trees and bushes and woodland, where some of his work 
must be done where you cannot see him (and where, moreover, 
you can make less of a certainty of killing your bird), is more 
the scene for advanced instructions, after he has well passed his 


first standards. a. G. Fis 
LAW AND THE LAND 
KF the Acts of Parliament which came into «peration at the 


} 


commencement of the year, probably the most interesting and 
certainly the most important to countrymen, to landlord and 
tenant alike, is the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1tg08, which 
gathers into one enactment provisions formerly scattered 
through half-a-dozen earlier statutes, and for the first tim 
provides landowners and their tenants with a complete code of the statutory 
laws specially relating to agricultural tenancies As might be expected, the 
Act is a fairly long one—it contains fifty-one sections and four schedules; but 


in enumeration of its main divisions will give some tlea of its scope First 


come clauses relating to the rights of the tenant of a holding to be compen- 
sated on quitting for any of a long list of improvements that he may have 


made on the holding, with provisions for ascertaining the amount” by 





ADVANCED LESSON 1N WOODLANL. Copyright 
arbitration, and lor ena ling a landlord who pays comper ition to 
a tenant to obtain a charge on the holding in respect thereof Next 
are provisions dealing with the payment of compensation for damave 
done by game and for unreasonable disturbance, to which w hall 
refer again later on, and sections dealing with the tenant’s pr yperty in fixture 
and buildings, the respective rights of landlord and tenant in various matters, 
the limitation of the right to distrain and som special provisions as to 
market gardens It is obvious that this is not the place to discuss jully the 


details of a measure of this nature and of such leneth, but it may be useful if 


we briefly draw attention to some of the newer matters contained therein. 


We say newer matters because, strictly speaking, the Act is a consolidating 
Act and does not contain any law that cannot be found in earlier enactments, 
and with the embodied provisions of the now repealed Agriculiural Holdings 


Acts of 1883 and 1fygoo owners and tenants are tolerably familiar from 


practical experience, 


jut the present Act also contains the provisions of the Avricultural 
Hloldings Act, 1906, a mea-ure that never came into operation in Eneland 
as a separate and eflective enactment, but which materially alters the position of 
agricultural tenants, and restricts the conditions that can be imposed upon 
them by their landlords, Phe Act of 1906, it may be remembered, wa 
larvely the result of the agitation raised by various land law reform as-o 
ciations, and was passed with the avowed intention of putting tenant farmers 
ina position ol greater in lependence with reg ird to the cultivation of thew 
hol lings and the security of their tenure, and to give them full c ynpensation 
in respect of repairs and improvements and some other matters The new 
Act is imperative, its provisions cannot be waived or disregarded, except that 
where a tenant has a right to claim compensation in a particular case undet 
the custom of the country or a special agreement, he may exercise that ri rhit 
instead of claiming under the statutory provisions The Act has no operation 
in Scotland or Ireland, but it extends to every parcel of land in England 
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pute ' Ii atl wept off, at all events until it ts thawed 
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‘ ana ! i ! i wololi; test, that the putty of ns, by reason 
ol per tual tran ne, i wn mowing, ar much harder mi ot 
perme thas rprirts, so that tl n ng shew Coes not run through 
th ' I ! ‘ | ul > pun Vv: and, comdly, that tv now on the 
puttir t pat i vreat il tiv. ter than elsewhere because there is less 
' t ther herbal growth to k » it away trom th solid ground Phere 
may, it tru tn ther rer ndite reasons; but these, which are quite 
obvious, en vol enou 
A Ilistoriean MAtcH IN THE SNOW 
Snow is the or comlition of weather that really does put voll, in any 
me nab sens ol ul word, entireiy out of he juestion, On trozen 
rour tl result is much a matter of luck, but on snow, despite the old tales 
of the red lis ar yon, it’s ** no’ gowf at a’.” Vet a match in which a 
eal f miter tw taken was o1 ph vy partly, at least) in the snow 
between Mr. Arthur M worth and Young Tom Morris, quite shortly befor 
the latter’s lamented Young Tommy was givir a thor, I did not 
ec the match, but w viven an unt of it Sy an eye-witness It scenis 
that the reens had been swept clear of snow for several yards around 
the hele, and, as my informant told me, both men lofted off the outer snow 
nto these clear rm with them niblicks: the only ditleren was that 
Youne Tony ball stay here, “Sas il at had a stris tied to it,” whal 
Mr. Molesworth’s often ran on over the clearing into the snow beyond, 
* Your Tomy was a master of this kind of s‘roke, and jloftine a ball into 
a hat user to | i urea mn with him and Davie Strath in **the shop.” 
But | am not su esti s cunning in these conjuring strokes as the reason 
of his victory lor he won the match As far as | remember, he had al! th 
best of 1, apart trom ti ninds which were played in the snow, 
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ly that Mr. Jerome Travers will be here for the 


Phe papers say so, and I have just heard trom 
It is very good 
doa little sturimg up, and Mr, ‘Travers wili do it 

cently a high Opinion of his game, as he write 
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sat really a very fine player, and if on his game should make a very 

0 howin There is at least this to be said——that we are no lonver 
likely to take an invasion of this kind from the other side of the ocean 
Mherwise than seriously Mr. Travis himself has seen to that. \nother 
une ment of interest is that Robson and Turner are to have a home-and- 
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by game which the lessee only | the right to kill and take. In view of 


this and certain other rights viven to the landlord, it is important to not 


that an arbitrator must, on the application of either landlord or tenant, 
specily the amount awarded in respect of any particular improvement or other 
matter, and must fix a day, between one and two months from the delivery of 


the award, for the payment of the money awarded, 


Another important innovation is contained in the clauses which confer 
upon tenants the right to full freedom of cropping and disposal of produce, 
for now, notwithstanding any custom of the country, or anv contract ol 


tenancy or otherwise, a tenant may practise any system of cropping arable 


mand (excepting land in erass which he ts uncer contract to retain in the 


same condition throughout the tenancy), and may dispose as he likes of the 


produce of the holding, subject only to his making adequate provision to 


protect tl holding from injury and deterioration, and to return to the 


holding the full marurial value of all crops sold off or removed in contra 
vention of the custom or contract, and to the landlord’s right to obtain an 


injunction and damages in respect of injury or deterioration to the holding 


used by the tenant's exercise of these new rights. No compensation, 


however, will be payable to an outgoing tenant in respect of manures used 


lor the purpose of making provision against injury and deterioration of the 


holding caused or threatened by his exercise of the above nights. Finally. i 


may te noted that in the case of any tenancy commencing on or alter 
Jautary Ist, 1gog, either landlord or tenant may re quire a record to be made 


of th condition of the buildings, lences, gates, roads, Cramms, ditches ara 


cultivation of the holding, Ihe record is to be made within three months 
alter the commencement of the tenancy by a person to be appointe 1, if the 
parties cannot avree, by the Board of Avriculture and Fisheries, and the 
costs incurred will, in the absence of an agreement to the contrary, be borne 
some of the 


by the landlord and tenant in equal proportions, he above are 


principal innovations made Sy the new Act, which, however, should itself be 


perused by all persons interested in agriculture, whether as owners, tenants, 


stewards OF agents, 


GREEN. 


sugeested about the werst conceivable (wherein he can hardly expect me to 


act with tiilm), admits that I am perfectly right © saying that the pres rit 


body which chooses the championship ereens and manages other matters 


connected with this amateur ¢ wmplonship cinnot be illed r pr sentative 


Ile vives his own solution of the dithculty with an air of the most charming 
INngenuoUsHEss **\Niake it representative,” says he Phe idea is such «a 


spiendid one, if only it even began to be practi il It every member of 


every goll club at present sending delegates to the delegates’ meeting had 


the wisdom of a Solomon and the unselfishness ol whom shall we say? 


Mr. Pickwick ?2—then, indeed, we might expect that the clubs at’ present 


| (though not representative) would be content 





represel V up the 


representation, but until golfers are constituted in this unusuil way we shall 
not see them representative privileges thus chic riully abandoned. Th 


difficulty is not to perceive the thing that it were ideally best to do, but the 
thing (however far from the ideal) which is feasible and ten 


M4 


the direction of the ideal 


ls even a step in 
Pukeke Twos ar Str. ANDKEWS, 

Three twos In a score Is not a Very remarkable performance on most 
links \t St 


which can legitimately b 


Andrews the feat is a rare one, since there are only two holes 
reached in one sho, Dan Ferguson, in accom 


plishing this performance the other day, holed out the first hole in two 


feat which is) probably unique at St. Andrews. Perhaps the most 


astounding performance of three twos in a round was Mr. S. IL. Fry’s at 
Sandwich, when playing for the St. George’s Vase a few years ago Mr. 
hry had twos at the filth, sixth and eighth holes, while as if to show that 


fortune does not come ** singly it golf he holed the seventh hole in three 


THE REVOLT OF THRE MIDDLE-AGED GOLFER. 


| 
RA AK. HORACK HUTCHINSON has recently stated 
| that at about the age of thirty the natural powers o! 


the average golfer begin to abate, and although 
perhaps he might have fixed the critical period a yeat 
or so later, there is not the least doubt that substantiaily 
the dictum is correct. A man may, by taking thought, 


add to his iting stature thirty or alter 
forty, but he will owe the improvement to Art, not to Nature; 
and although he may gain in generalship and finesse almost 
indefinitely, he will inevitably lose something of the fine careless 
rapture which makes almost any carry seem easy, and which 
belongs to the undimmed eye and the lissom muscles of youth. 
Pere can be little doubt that the vast majority of playing 
climacteric. I do not pretend to base 

enquiry, indeed might 
but it will, | think, hardly. be 
Certainly a casual glance round the luncheon-rooms 


easily enough alter 


volfers have passed the 
the statement on a statistical which 
present pracucal difficulties ; 
disputed, 
of any metropolitan golf club on a Saturday afternoon will prove 
sufficiently convincing, and there are good reasons why golf is, and 
should continue to be, the pastime far excellence of middle age. 
lhe above propositions are truisms, but the point has been 
reached at which it is imperatively necessary to emphasise them 
in view of the growing tendency of golf * architects’’ and green 


o 
is 


committees to stretch courses, to lengthen carries, to deepen and 
multiply bunkers and generally to fashion the game on the 
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assumption that it is played for the most part by young athletes 
in the pink of condition, and not, as is the ignominious fact, by 
middle-aged men, whose natural powers, as Mr. Hutchinson 
tells us, and our experience confirms, are declining. ‘There was 
no doubt an excellent reason for lengthening courses up to a 
point on the advent of the rubber ball, but I venture to suggest 
that during the last two or three years the tendency has been to 
exceed all moderation, with the result that a certain revolt is 
beginning which may easily threaten the popularity of the game. 
Let me cite a case in point. One of the newest courses is 
Prince’s, Sandwich. 1 make no apology for mentioning it, 
because, by reason of its neighbourhood to St. George’s, none 
serves the purpose of illustration quite so well, and because, 
in all save one easily-remedied respect, no one can mention 
it save in terms of the highest praise. It is laid out on ideal 
golfing ground; it is planned with infinite—I had almost written 
with devilish—-subtlety and skill; it represents the last word in 
golfing architecture; it is claimed, and I doubt not with perfect 
truth, that it affords the finest test imaginable of a man’s game. 
No one who plays on it fails to praise it; but it is extraordinary 
how many people, having thus vindicated their critical honesty, 
play the afternoon round at St. George’s next door. Considered 
as a test | believe that most people would concede Prince's to be 
much the better course. Theoretically, many of the holes at 
St. George's are, | am informed, indefensible, while almost any 
one of those at Prince’s would emerge triumphant from the most 
critical examination. But the awkward fact remains that the 
average handicap player enjoyshis game better at St.George’s. The 
reason, of course, Is that it is not quite so testing. The searching 
white light has no terrors, doubtless, for the blameless liver; but 
it creates an uncomfortable sort of atmosphere for the majority 
of us, whose self-respect depends more upon our pet little 
illusions than we may care to own. None the less, self 
respect in golf, as in life, is an asset with which it is well not to 
part, and the course which robs the handicap player of the last 
possibility of illusion about his real capacity, which shows him to 
himself as he really is, a middle-aged foozler with a chequered 
volfing past and no future to speak of, may have supreme 
theoretical merits, but it would be idle to assert that it ministers 
to the enjoyment of the majority. Our middle-aged friend will 
be told, if he complains, that by constant practice on the testing 
course he will improve his game. Tle will do nothing of the 
kind. “Phe man whose average drive is 150yds. does not mnprove 
by finding that his shot from the tee usually lands him in a 
hazard, or at best ina somewhat difficult country. Oft-repeated 
experiences of that kind cause him either to press or to slacken, 
with the inevitable demoralising result. In any case he suffers 
profound discouragement, loss of confidence and loss of nerve. 
If he be a wise man he will not allow the impression to last, 
He will hie away to some other course which the critics tell 
him is inferior, where the margin for error is greater, and if 
he will play there ull he does a good round, bis illusions, and 
with them his confidence, may return, and he may be able to 
persuade himself that his earler experience was a fluke and that 
he is not so very old after all. In the case of Prince’s the mai 
erievance is the undue premium which it puts upon length, ana 
if the tees were moved forward 2oyds. o1 SO, Hnine-tenths of the 
trouble would disappear and its superb qualities would be 
appreciated by the democracy, as they alre dy are ly the 
aristocracy, of the game. Now at Prince’s there is at least ideal 
turf; but when the same tendency to excessive length is 
manifested upon certain inland courses with a deep clay soil, it 
becomes little short of an outrage. I shall no doubt be told that 
on most courses there are two tees, on one of which isa _ box 
with the legend “short tee” or “ ladies’ tee” painted thereon, 
but frankly that is no answer. !t is indeed merely adding insult to 
injury. The men of whor: and for whom I am speaking may be 
on the down grade, but they have not arrived at the advanced stage 
of physical decrepitude at which they will take refuge on women’s 
tees without resentment or protest. Moreover, in match play such a 
plan is impracticable. One of the players will always think that 
he drives a little further than his opponent, and golfers are an 
argumentative race at best. Opinions will, of course, differ as 
to what length of drive should carry a player on to the ‘ pretty,” 
but in suggesting that a straight drive of 150yds. with an average 
carry should mark the limit, | believe | am representing the 
view of a majority of players. ‘The recognised authorities will, 
no doubt, violently demur to this proposition. You have no 
legitimate ground for grievance, they will tell you, in a hazud 
16o0yds. from the tee. “ You should play it with an iron,” they 
will observe, with a tinge of contempt, “and go over with your 
second.” No doubt that tame and uninteresting subterfuge can 
be resorted to, but it is equivalent to telling the middle-aged 
golfer that 50 per cent. of the charm of the game is not for him, 
while obviously what may be a good hole if the tee hazard ts 
carried, may be, and usually is, quite a poor one if it is not. 
Another noticeable tendency in the modern course is_ to 
sacrifice charm and variety by the constant repetition ot 
“testing” shots of a certain character. Many of the recently- 
laid-out courses could be cited, and perhaps one of the most 
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conspicuous instances is Walton Heath. Someone or other of 


those Olympians who decree the kind of golf which the multitude 
shall be compelled to play, or try to ploy, discovered some time 
ago that the run up to the green is a better test than the short 
mashie loft. I have not a word to say against that proposition, 
but surely there is no reason why the dead lo!t should be almost 
3, nowadays. | have cited 
Walton Heath as I have cited [’rince’s as illustrating certain 


iynored, as it not uncommonly i 


tendencies, because | happen to know them, and because they 
are admittedly two of the best courses of their respective kinds 
in the country, and each represents the latest phases of golt 
“architecture; but number!ess less conspicuous iistances could 
be found without difficulty. The old short courses which still 
lav, and on most of them green 
committees and professionai advisers are busy “torturing” out the 
holes to their uttermost length, deepening buokers and multi 
plying hazards. Tor every one of these changes the theorist 
can, and does, give a plausible excuse, and so long as It is 


linger are growing fewer every « 


conceded that golf courses should be devised solely with a 
view of giving the better, and more particularly the longer, 
plaver the utmost advantage, the theorist will inevitably have 
the better of the argument. It is, however, worth noting that 
the blighting influence of these advocates for ideal standards of 
play has killed games before. Ot late years they have improved 
whist out of existence, and alter a brief halcyon interval, durins 
which they were presumably collecting their wits, they started 
writing books about bridge, and with their melancholy talk of 
“imperfect fourchettes,” “echoes to show numbers” and what 
not, they have already succeeded in conventionalizing the game 
to a point at which the average man is ceasing to regard it as a 


pastime. bridge is becoming what whist became some yeat 
ago—-too scientific to be enjovable, and there is to-d ty a fai 
chance that golf may share the same fate. It may, however, 


vive pause to the experts who are busily improving our golf 
courses on scientific lines, if they will reflect that they cannot afford 
to displease the average handicap player. The army of middle 
aged foozlers (in which term [ would include every man with a 
double handicap over thirty-five years of age) form the tiancial 
backbone of every golf club, and it is high time that their claims 
for consideration were urged and listened to. There has been 
some excuse for ignoring them hitherto, for the people of whom 
lam speaking are for the most part modest and diffdent men, 
who are conscious of their imperfections and have been accus 
tomed to allow the scratch and plus players, and the gifted 
gentlemen who write about golf in the newspapers, to lay down 
the law for them without murmur or protest. Within the last 
year or so, however, the democracy of the golfing world have 
become conscious that the net result of half of the much. tallked-of 
inprovements is that the game is made less interesting and less 


enjoyable for them. It has apparently escaped the observation 
of the experts, but, as a fact, there is more grumbling among 
golfers to-day than ever before. | do not refer to the familia 


grumble of the man who has played a bad round and threatens to 
burn his clubs and never play the beastly game again, for that 


means nothing, as we all know. But the man who says that he 
has not played for a month, and thinks he is getting too old to 
enjoy a game on these new-fangled courses, means something, 
and to-day he is a serious factor in the golfing world. 

The remedy for the evil is simple enough. Let us follow 


Carlyle’s advice and clear our minds of cant. Let us recognise 
that when the plus player tells us that one-shot holes of from 
17oyd s. to rgoyds., hazards to trap drives of 15oyds., bunkers o| 
almost fathomless depth or with towering walls, make good golf, 
he is not really basing his statement on immutable principles. 
\ll he really means is that it is the kind of golf he enjoys most. 
or him the one-shot hole has no terrors, a drive of 15oyds. he 
would regard as a foozle, and he seldom visits the bunkers, while 
it appeals to his somewhat depraved sense of humour to see the 
other fellow there. It is, however, not the kind of game which 
the average handicap player enjoys most, and as these happen 
to be the majority in) most golf clubs and pay the bulk 
of the subscriptions, | suggest the case is eminently one 
for compromise. Ll do not, of course, mean that the game 
should) be made ridiculously easy, and there ts not. the 
least danger of it ever becoming so. The real danger at the 
moment is that it will soon become se difficult that a number of 
men who at present play it regularly will cease to do so. The 
plain remedy would seem to be to follow the sound democrat 
principle that taxation implies representation, and by no stretch 
Ol imagination can the double-figure handicap man of over forty 
be regarded as being adequately represented by the scratch on 
plus pl vyer. lt the classification were to be generally recognised 


and every vreen committee numbered am my its members at 
least one player of double handicap who knew the prin iples of 
the game and had the courage of his convictions, | believe the 
present tendencies to confer an excessive advantage on the long 
hitter and to emphasise unduly the value of testing shots at the 
expense of variety would be checked, while the sum total of 
human happiness in- these islands would be appreciably 
increased. I. Tl. Tlaminvron, 
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“W recaus th churches which Sha pear know wer inwarmed ? or is 
Pom till to ‘*“*bear logs into the hall when ther we sO many 
ma rr 1tors on th market with waich to warm ancient houses 7? Th 
ct is, ia l, a difficult on It every restorer were en lowed with the 
! nse, and ats modesty in regard to his owa powers of design, we 
might t ' p o’ nights in some security as to the fate of our ancient 
i or at least of those that hav 0 far been spared. But this ts too 
’ to ex t Th histor sc in architecture implies a wide and 
ympatheti ' with all pha of style, and it is the misfortune of 
xiern tim that m y styles have had their vogue, each in turn giving way 
oO its suc or lh col wt change, instead of resultins in a genera 
ympathy, seems rt erto have to red a positiv intipathy to all but the 
' ni fashion The historic sense being hard to come by, and true 
mie ty bein 4 virtu ini theretore, eA } " soOmewnat rare, 
the ideal restorer, who should possess both, must be extremely difficult 
to tind, and = th question arises Ww ther, us Mr Tipping suuvgests, 
ome responsible be could be formed which should have contr 
over *“* restorations Perhaps the Commission recently appointed to con 
er historical buildings may be able to tal the matter into consideration 
such ** responsible bo y would n sarily be that rather dangerous th ne, 
1 committ ol taste If dominated ‘ifted amateur it might do mor 
harm than tl yoradic efforts of individual restorers; we might yon b 
crying out, *“*‘Who shall guard the guardians?” On the other hand, it 
m ht be il to lav duwn wd entorce whol me prin ple , an 1 it 
would certainly b more uenable to enlightened public opinion than 
he present isolated agents are la the meantime, pending its establishment 
if established it ever should | and in spite of the difficulty in answering 


the questions propounded abov ind many others equally puzzling, it seems 


worth while to su tas on ft the principles to be observed in dealing with 
um nt buildings, ** | tain, as far possibic, everything that ts of historic of 
irtistic 1 t I. A. Goren 
ro vu hae or CouNrrey Lirt | 
IK, You have now published mor than on letter trom a respondent, 
Ml. A.” with regard to th rallery which has recently been erect mat the 
tend of Win ter Coll Chapel, and in vour issue of D snber roth 
thes appeu ‘ urticle by Mr. If Avray Tipping and a letter from 
oM. R. ¢ s.,” in which the work is condemned in no measured terms, I 
hold no briet her for the Warden and Fellows of the college or for Mr. 
Caroe; but I should be much obliged if you would give me th opportunity 
oimting out in your uimns that ther is another side of the question, 
Nir Pippi un ** NM \ both s m to ignor the fact that there are any 
requirements which the new illery is intended to meet, Mer li ping, in 
i , treats it as il it wer mer y erected in order that the or ran mich be 
ral mu to that er ot th ha | Ol this mor inon; but in the mean 
time | may point out that there was a very serious and pressing need for 
mor ccommodation Phe members of the school have just been increase 


from 420 to 450; moreover, even before this increase the ordinary seats 


in the chapel were very uncomfortably crowded, while a considerable number 
of boys were seated under the tower, where it was possible to hear very littl 
of the servic In addition to this there was very litthe room for the masters, 
while the provision for visitors was the scantiest conceivable, It is obviou 
then that the time had come whe something must be done to provice 
mor iccommodcdation There were, | course, other Liiermatives to the 
rection of a gallery. In the first place, a new chapel might have been built. 
Mr Th ping, in som remarks Which he makes with regar 1 to the removal 
ol th panelling (what, by the way, ts his authority for saying that it was 
designed by Wren ?), lays great stress, as I think very rightly, on the importance 
yf sentimental cor rations in such matters, and | am = sure that he 
vould be the first to avr with me in condemnin ’ any pro osal 
which would involve the virtual disuse of a building which has been the 
centre of Wykehamist li ind feeling for 500 years Another proposal 
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which has met with considerable support is that the chapel should be 
longated at the east end; but this, of course, would involve structural 
alterations and an abandonment of the original proportions of the chapel, 
vhich it is obvious would constitute a far more heinous crime in the eyes of 

M. A.” and Mr. Tipping than what has actually been done. It is certainly 
becoming a recoynised canon that no ancient building should be tampered 
with unnecessarily, and the present writer would be the first to affirm that, 
where the associations of a building do not imperatively command its 
yntinued use, its inutility can be justified by its outstanding archeological 
interest, and that it should be left severely alone rather than altered in 
ich a way as to destroy its characteristic features, especially if they are 


unique in beauty or design, But apart from the fact that its associations 





preclude such a claim, can this be said to be the case with Winchester 


College Chapel? Probably, the feature of greatest interest about it is its 


rool, and this, 80 lar trom being in any way sp yilt, can now be seen far more 
clearly than it could be when there was no gallery. As to the rest of th 
chap l, it has suffered from so many restorations that it Cannot be said to 
possess many of its original features And here I must break a lance with 
Mr. Tipping His remarks with regard to the work done by Mr. Butterfield 
ive the reader the impression that, though the removal of th= panelling is to 
be regretted, mainly on sentimental grounds, yet Mr. Batterfield did restore 
the chipel to its original condition, ani that this being so his work should 
not be altered in any wav I donot think that this view can be upheld either 
on archceolovical or vesthetic grounds So far from restoring the chapel to its 


original condition, Mr. Butterfield, by making the seats face east instead of 


north and south, and still more by raising the floor of the choir, made the 
chapel differ far more from its original appearance than it had ever done at 


ivy previous time, In the second pl ice, it may quit contid ntly be asserted 
that Mr. Butterfield’s woodwork bears no resemblance to that which 
was originally there, for in meanness of design it would be hard to 
find its equi. This being so, it is surely absurd for Mr. Tipping to talk 
of the governing body having “‘taken its stand with Mr. Butterfield 
on the pre-eminent importance of preserving the full character of the original 
tructure,” and equally ridiculous for him to treat as ? facto a crime the 


decision **to drag the organ away from the choir where Mr, Butterfield had 





deliberately placed it.” By saying such things Mr. Tipping claims for Mr 
Butterfield’s work a finality which no competent archeological authority or 
irtist could possibly allow that it possessed [fo come now to more positiv 
arguments in tavour ol the gallery. One of the strongest Is the somewhat 


paradoxical one that it can be so easily removed, ani that its erection has 
necessitate | no substantial structural alterations. Phis, however, would apply 
to almost any gallery which might have been put up, and | will now deal 
with th cific objections advanced by the three malcontents against the 
one actually designed by Mr. Carée. In the first place, it is argued that 
though th rallery appears to be made of oak the structural parts of it are 
really constructed of other materials It follows from this that St. Mark’s at 
Venice is entitled to none of the praise it has received beciuse it is only 
coated with marble. Iron, steel and concrete enter so largely into all 
modern construction that Mr. Tipping mu,t be very painfully affected by 
almost every builling he sees, unless, indeed, he is comfortably protected 
by an impenetrable shield of ignorance. Further, it can hardly be 
doubted that, had the medieval builders realised the usefulness of 


these materials, they would have used them exactly as modern architects do 








without any qualms of conscienc 
' 


Allied to this is the point that the orna- 
mental detail nothing to do with the construction. The answer to this 
is simply that this has always been the case with any elaborate ornament in 
voodwork, The next objection, that the gallery cuts across an arch and a 
window, it is difficult to answer satisfactorily except on the spot. Suttice it 
to remark that it was inevitable that it should come across one of them, an 
that by placing it exactly where it is Mr. Cardée secured that the west end of 
the chapel should be as light as possible, and also was enabled to use the old 
taircase up the tower, whereas if it had been situated elsewhere a new 
staircase would have had to be constructed, The other objections resolve 
ticmselves into criticisms of Mr. Caroe’s actual designs, which approach much 
more nearly lo abuse than argument. In such matters of taste it Is, Of course, 
hard to prove anything, and if Mr. Tipping really prefers Mr. Butterfteld’s 
woodwork to Mr. Carde’s it is only possible for me to express the most pro- 
found disagreement. But to one who has seen and carefully examined Mr, 
Carde’s woodwork the criticisms—lrom people who have not seen it—that it 
is **of the Gothic of the railway, the villa and the county council,” and that 


sé 
i. as 


a shocking caricature of Gothic principles,” seem both ill-informed 


ss 


nd unmannerly. | may say in conclusion that, Awe ** M.A,” L have had the 


opportunity of discussing the gallery with several people of considerable taste 
and architectural knowledve, who have seen it éa sé/#, not in a small 
photograph, and that they expressed almost unanimously favourable opinions 
on it. (OLIM SCHOLARIS 


[We forwarded this communication to Mr. Tipping, whose re 


g, rly wili be 


I 
found below. Kp | 


fo rHe Eprros oF ‘*CountrrRy Lire.” 
Sir,—The ** Apologia” for Mr. Carée’s Winchester College Chapel gallery, 
which you kindly send for my perusal, is characteristic of the state of mind 
of those who admire such doings. Che *‘impenetrable shield of ignorance,” 
which vour correspondent is pol'te enough to assume protects me, would surely 


appear to be his own peculiar possession—his exclusive 





modern tradesman labels his commonplace goods, Ilow else can we account 
for the amazing assertion that if me dizeval builders had *‘ realised the usefulness” 
of iron and concrete “* they would have used them evar/ y as modern archi- 
tects do.’ The view that, under such c.rcumstances, William of Wykeham 
would have produced his chapel by setting up a framework of girders 
in the shape and semblance of a building made of a different material ; 
that he would have filled in the skeleton with ¢ micrete ; and that 


he would then have thinly built, outside and inside of it, a stonework casing, 
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in bad imitation of an older style, and with every pretence that it was of 
structural use, may be an idea for Punch, but not fora serious journal, As 
I have read and understood all recognised authorities on the subject, they 
universally held that, in days when architecture was a living art, materials 
were used for all they were worth practically and zsthetically, that the 
nature of the structural materials controlled the ferm and proportions of the 
building, and that there was no attempt made to pretend that the building 
was composed of something else. ‘Well, but,” answers your correspondent, 


** St. Mark’s is only coated with marble.” Precisely, it is “ 


coated ” wiih 


marble just as his own rooms are probably ‘‘ coated ” with wall-paper. Did 


he order that paper to be hung for the purpose, and in the hope, of making 
believe that the paper and the coloured matter of its patterning went solidly 
through the wall? The marble mosaics and inlays of St. Mark’s, and 
of a thousand other churches, are used in a manner which expresses 
their purpose—a thin layer of material, more precious and beautiful than that 
of the mass of the structural substance, wrought and disposed in such fashion 
that it cannot be confused with or mistaken for the latter. Where, as 
in columns, arches, corbels and other such component parts, the surface 
material was likely to acquire a structural appearance, it was usual to use it 
in the block —that is, structurally. If your correspondent will go to 
Westminster Cathedral he will see that this rule is thoroughly well under- 
stood and practised in honest architecture to-day. Oak as a« wainscoting 
lining the walls is self-evidently used as a “coating.” But it was, next 
to stone, the mst usual structural material of the medieval builders. 
When, therefore, our imitative architects are pretending to add to or alter a 
medieval building in a me lizval style, they should use oak structurally, 
and not go out of their way to build an addition in another material and then 
conceal it under a surface to which they have so deceitfully given a structural 
form that representatives of the Press declare the whole to be ‘ of solid 
oak.” The same confusion of mind which prevents your correspondent from 
perceiving the distinc’ion between structural and surfacing characteristics is 
present in every other section of his letter. In the article which he attacks, | 
had especially named Mr. Butterfield as one of the architects who had 
proved total failures as ‘* restorers” because ‘* they viewed the subject from 
« wholly erroneous standpoint.” Yet because I expressed some wonder 
it the governing body that had so entirely adopted Mr. Butterticld’s 
standpoint as to allow him to wreck the chapel now abandoning it, 
your correspondent assumes that [ “claim finality” for Mr. Butter- 
field’s work. Had he read the article he criticises he would have seen 
that I merely used this chapel as one of several instances of how 
the “‘restorer” of to-day, oblivious of the beam in his own eye, is 
eager to point out the mote in that of the “restorer” of yesterday. | 
am obliged to your correspondent for presenting himself as the embodiment 
of this habit. Of Mr. Butterfield’s work it is proper to say that “tin mean 
ness of design it would be hard to find its equal.” But to criticise Mr. 
Carée’s work is ‘‘unmannerly.” I hold that such treatment of an ancient 
building is in both cases wrong. But Mr. Butterfield, at least, acted from a 
principle which was intelligible and even respectable. He held that in a 
stucture originally Gothic, only Gothic form and Gothic disposition should 
be allowed, and that, therefore, it was praiseworthy to cast out all post-Gothic 
additions, however tine and historical they might be, and replace them with 
his own imitative stuff. The result of practising such a principle was disastrous 
enough. But what is to be said of the present plan of abandoning the 
principle while continuing the practice; of destroying Gothic form and 
Gothic disposition and of setting up a gallery of eighteenth century character 
and of twentieth century materials disguised under trappings imitative of 
fifteenth century ornament? It is the acme of architectural incongruity and 
falseness. I am therefore pleased to notice among your correspondent’s 
** positive arguments in favour of the gallery” the one that ‘it can be so 
easily removed.” I would suggest to him to drop the others and work at 
this one. —I1. AVRAY TIPPING, 





ST. DISTAFF’S DAY, JANUARY 77H. 
{To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.” } 
Sir,—Can any readers of Counrry Lire throw any light on “St Distaff” 
and the observance of her (I presume we have here a feminine saint) day, 
January 7th? According to one “ H. B.” who in 1657 entertained his 
readers with a volume bearing the beguiling title of ‘* Wit a-sporting in a 
pleasant Grove of New Fancies,” 
follows : 


the day was once observed in Englan| as 


Partly worke and partly play 
You must on St. Dis 





affs Day: 


From the plough soon free your teame ; 
Phen come home and fother them : 


If the maides a spinning goe, 
Burne the flax and fire the tow; 
* + ‘6 ¥ 


Bring in pails of water then, 
Let the maides bewash the men, 


Give St. Distaff all the right: 
Phen give Christmas-sport good-night. 


And next morrow every one 
lo his own vocation. 


That the “saint” is a rural saint, a saint of the country life, appears from 
the following paragraph, published about seventy years ago: ‘‘ The day after 
Epiphany or Twelfth day was called St. Distaff’s day by country people, 
because the Christmas holidays having ended, good housewives resumed the dis- 
taff and their other industrious employments.” Is there not some custom among 
the remote Italian peasantry of the Abruzzi district of doing a ** hand’s turn ” 
and no more of their various occupations on one day in the year and then 
observing the rest of the day as a holiday? Probably such observances ol 
** partly work and partly play,” as our old English rhyme for St. Distaff’s Day 
has it, were originally symbolic or half-ritual acts done on a holy-day, and in 
order that such work might prosper throughout the year. But why St. Distal: 
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Why not St. Plough or St. Harrow? For, obviously, the work of the ploughman 
and the other farm hands wis now resumed, no less than that of the farm 
maidens spinning their flax through the long January evenings, I can but 
suggest a solution, for which some reader, better skilled in the attributes of 
the Saints, may perhaps be able to furnish further evidence. On January 3rd 
occurs the anniversary of St. Genevieve, patron saint of Paris, and she is 
distinguished by her distaff. Can some forgotten English saint, similarly 
fistinguished, have once been specially remembered on January 7th ?— 
G. M. G, 





CANKER IN DOG’S” EAR, 

[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.) 
Sir,—May I suggest that your correspondent Mr. Hl. W. Hunt overlooks 
the fact that there is more than one form of ear canker in dogs? Unfortu. 
nately, treatment which is quite efficacious for one form may be useless for 
another, The common form of internal canker is, in its earlier stages, 
usually easily cured by boracic powder, as your correspondent suggests ; but 
I cannot agree that washing out the ear is invariably wrong, No treatment 
can succeed unless the ear is thoroighly cleansed, and this is often impossible 
to accomplish without wetting it. In many cases it is not sufficient merely to 
dust boracic powder into the ear; the more modern and usually eff-+ctive 
practice is to syringe out the ear with one tablespoonful of methylated spirit in 
half a tumblerful of tepid water and, after allowing the dog to shake this out, 
to dry the ear thoroughly and pack it full of boracic powder, which may also 
be shaken out after a few minutes, Some of the advertised canker lotions 
certainly appear too strong for dogs with delicate skins and are hable to cise 
considerable pain and inflammation; but I have used the above treatment 
most successfully for a setter with a skin so sensitive that the greatest care is 
always necessary when washing her with the ordinary antiseptic sows and 
fluids. The common form of canker is not contavious When several dogs 
living together sutler from it this is usually due to their being kept undet 
imilar conditions It is frequently caused through water (especially salt 
watet) getting into the ear, or may bs due to the general state of the dog’ 
health, being sometimes associated with eczema, and in such cases the cure 
may be hastened by a couse of cooling medicine and a change of diet he 
other form of internal ear canker is undoubtedly contagious, being cause | by a 
minute, but very active, parasite One of our leading veterinarians recom 
mends that in such cases the ear-passage should be syringed out with a 
teaspoonful of Pearson's Fluid in 6oz, of tepid water, then well dried and 
anointed with an ointment made as follows: Salicylic acid tour, vaseline 
tidr. As the eggs of the parasite are very difficult to destrov, he advises that 
the treatment should be continued for some time after the cure ?ypears to be 
complete. —EpitH CorNisi 


RETRIEVER BURYING A’ RAT. 
[fo rue Eprror oF “Country Lirg.” | 
Sir,—lI have read with interest the letters in COUNTRY LIFK on retrievers 


burying treasure One morning this summer [ saw my retriever (Walkington 





Magic) run furtively past the front windows carrying a large rat. This she 
swiftly and neatly buried in one of the flower beds, and ran quickly back to 
the vard I subsequently heard that our man had had a rat given to him tor 
his ferrets, and had left it in paper on the top ef a barrow. — 1 told him where 


to find it, and he exhumed it; but he said that it was so neatly buried that 
he would never have noticed it had | not told him. I do not know whether 
she buries other things; [ have lost a purse lately, and she ts suspected ol 
having taken it M. DAWE 


PLAGUE OF ANTS 


{To rue Epiror or **Countrry Lire.” | 


SIR, Referring to your correspon lent’s letter in vour issue of December roth 
last, | have got rid of ants under flagstones and brickwork out of doors by 
dropping Calvert’s No 5 carbolic acid into the holes. [ have never used it 
indoors, but if worked into the holes and along the runs with a small paint- 
brush the ants will, I expect, soon leave. Phe acid will stain and is 
poisonous r. b. 


{To THe Eprrok or ** Country Lire.) 
Sir, If your correspondent of December toth will try treacle in) shallow 


saucers or plates, I believe he will find it effective Ps. Os 


THE WILES OF THE FOX. 
[To tHe Epivor or “Country Lirk,” | 
Sir,——I am relating the following incident, which it was my very good 
fortune to witness on Boxing Day, in the hope tnat it may interest some of 
your readers, and at the same time I should like to know if it is not an 
unusual thing to see, I had attended the meet of the Surrey Union 
Foxhounds at Burlor! Bridge Hotel at 11 a.m., and after following them tll 
12.15, started to cycle home for lunch When some two miles from Ranmore 
church, I struck a small road leading towards Effingham Village, and at on 


decided to ride that way, in the hope of seeing hounds again, his narrow 





road winds through a small wood, upon entering which | heard view-holloas 


and hounds in full cry some distance to windward, I determined to wait 
here, as the spot seemed a likely one, and, propping my machine against « 
tree, took careful cover. After some few minutes, a stealthy movement in 
the leafy woodland drew my attention, and within 5yds. of me there passed a 
dovw-fox, evidently hunted and dead tired. He paused in the roadway some 
isvds. in front of where I stood, when, to my astonishment, he was joined 
bv a vixen, apparently quite fresh. They trotted on up the pathway for 
2oyds. side by side, looking for all the world as if they were holding a 
whispered conversation, when, to my surprise, the vixen turned back delibe 
rately in their tracks for about 15yds., crossing ani recrossing, in order, I 
suppose, to make the scent as strong as possible on her own line. She 
then returned to where she had lett her husband (1 presume he must have 
been her husband, as there seemed to be such a perlect understanding 
between them), and on reaching that point made off in the opposite 


direction. [ eagerly waited for hounds to come up, which they did 
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in a few minutes Three of them seemed doubt'ul, but, after a 
momentary pause, appeared convinced that the new trail was the right 
or and all « arte ifter the lady with fresh zest and much music. I 
fancy this must have been most satisfactory to poor, weary Keynard, who was 


still within my 
sight, creeping 
stifily down the 
adjoining hedge- 
row. I won- 
dered what 
would be the 
fate of the 
devoted vixen, 
and could not 
help hoping she 
would escape, in 
which case I 
would have 
given much to 
see the reunion, 


—Hi. H. 


KNOCKER AT 
BOLLING 
HALL. 

To THE Epiror, 
DIK, I notice 
only one of the 
two photographs 
of knockers sent 
you recently was 
inserted. Th 
one I sent you 
was that at the 
interesting Nor 
man church ol 
Adel, near Leeds. 
It is of a@ very 


early type, ol 





which there are 


more than one in 


the North of Engla notably that at York. Such krockers are termed 
inctuary knockers, it being held tuat a lugitive who got near enough to grasp 
the ring of the knocker had already reached sanctuary C. W. DYALL. 
[The photograph of the knocker at Bolling Hall, sent by Mr. Stubbs, here 
reproduced, w ecilentally transposed in our issue of December 26th, Ep. | 


AN KAGLE AT PLAY. 
{To tHe Eprrok or ‘Country Lire.” ] 


Sik, In 1 recent issue of a contemporary a corre spondent r lates a Story, 


told him by an Irish peasant, of an eagle playing wita turves of peat. rhe 
eagle was seen to take a turf trom the tack, rise with it to a great height in 
the air, drop it, swoop down on it, and catch it before it reached the ground. 
Assuming that both turf and eagle fell under the influence of gravity alone, it 


is a simple physical fact that the eagle, starting later than the turf, could not 
overtake it, but, on the contrary, would Le left above at a continually 
increasing «distance My object in writing is to ask any of your readers 
whether an eagle can by its own efforts increase its velocity in swooping 
vertically beyond that due to gravity. If the reply is, as I think it must be, in 
the negative, the interest of the story is transferred from the eagle to the 


Irish peasant Exnesy Prescor thits. 


A GARDEN IN A WALL. 
fo me Eprror or * Country Lire”) 


Sin,—It may interest some of your readers to know that it is possible for 
those having no garden, and even no adequate space for window-boxes, to 
provide them- 
selves with an ** out- 
look ” on to living 


creenery and blooms 
nis result can be 
achieved by the utilisa- 
tion of wall space 
offered by enclosed 
yards, outhouses, etc 
Certain little alpine 
plants, such as semper- 
vivum and some of the 
saxifrages, require 
very little soil and will 
thrive if set in the 
interstices between the 
bricks in a wall, In 
an old wall = such 
cracks are easily dis- 
coverable, while rew 
brickwork may be 
treated by removing a 
little of the mortar 
here and there. The 
tiny plants may then 
be inserted in these 
spaces, the roots 
being pressed in with 
a small pellet of loam 
and leal-mould made 
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into a stiff paste. This will inno way damage the brickwork. The plants wil! 
soon establish their right of entry and, as they mostly obtain their nourishment 
from the air through their leaves, it will be found that, in spite of the apparently 
uncongenial surroundings, they will grow apace. An occasional syringe 
from a sprayer will keep them clean and healthy, and soon they will strike out 
and form a hanging clump, which will blossom in due season. A dreary house 
wall may thus become a perfect sheet of alpine flowers—a source of joy and 
inspiration to the onlooker. The accompanying photograph shows some of 
these small alpine plants growing in the cracks of a wall in Croydon, where 
the experiment was first tried; but in a tiny model garden of about 6in. in 
length I have similar plants which have been flourishing for the past two 
months outside my office window in a by-street off the crowded Strand, 
London,—L. YATES 
AUTUMN COLORATION OF LEAVES. 
[To THE Epitror or ‘* Country LIFE.” |} 

Sir,—I have been reading your garden note in a recent number in 
which you deal with that complex question—the autumn coloration of 
leaves. I happen to have a rather good collection of the various species of 
the genus berberis and a large planting of B. aquifolia. These are all of one 
variety, all derived from the same nursery at Dover and all planted in much 
the same soil, The situation of necessity varies somewhat, as they are 
scattered over a large garden. In particular 1 have two good-sized hedges, 
and the fact which at once arrests the eye is that in the same hedge they 
colour in such an irregular degree ; they show every stage, from plants which 
have undergone no change to those which are richly coloured. Some of the 
strongest and some of the weakest plants are richest in colour. One good- 
sized plant was moved this autumn, and the coloration has gone on 
unchecked. Khus cotinus, again, with me is equally wayward. These, with 
one exception, all came from the same nursery at Dover. Last vear a few 
coloured well, and this year the tints have merely reached the stage of a 
somewhat dirty yellow. Some in both years have not coloured at all. The 
exception already mentioned I got from Veitch, and the colour this year {it is 
a new plant) is simply gorgeous. Two of these Dover plants were moved 
this autumn ; they were the only ones which have made any attempt to colour 
Spirea Bumalda Anthony Waterer has given me beautiful tints this autumn 
I have not tried Rhus cotinoides, which I am told colours better than 
Kk. cotinus.—AkTHUR Kowk, Price’s Avenue, Margate. 


THE DORMOUSE. 
[To THE Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—On warm days this little woodman comes out to feed on the store of 





nuts he has accumulated for that purpose during the autumn. Not long 
ago a labourer, digging, found a pint or more of fine hazel-nuts in 
the ground. Of 
course, he_ took 
them. The disappoint- 
ment of the dor- 
mouse can be 
better imagined than 
described, ‘*The best 
laid schemes o’ mice 
an’ men gang aft 
agley.”—G. WANSEY 
SMITH. 


MARKED WOOL 

COCK. 
[To THe Eprror. } 
Sir, —I enclose a 
ring that I removed 
from a woodcock 
shot at Macroom, 
County Cork, in 
January, 1908.—HI. 
Topp. 

[The ring en- 
closed bears the date 
1904, and we should 
be pleased to hear 
if any of our corre- 
spondents can identily 
it.—Eb. ] 








